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Mariology in Spain 


Father Noel-Dermot O’ Donoghue, O.D.C., who was professor of 
Ethics at Maynooth before becoming a Carmelite, has been studying 
in Madrid for the past few months. 


NogL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE, O.D.C. 


HE Spaniards are quite certain that Spain is ““Mary’s Country.” 

One of the grounds for this claim is found in Nuestra Sefiora 

del Pilar which commemorates a tradition that goes back to 
apostolic times. The Enciclopedia Universal has the following 
description of this best-known and most revered of the Virgenes: 
“This is the title of the miraculous statue which is venerated in 
Saragosa where it stands on a marble column in the Basilica del 
Pilar. It commemorates the coming of Our Lady when, in the year 
40, before the time of her Assumption, she visited St. James the 
Greater when he was preaching the Gospel in that city. . . . She 
appeared surrounded by choirs of angels and standing on a marble 
column.” 

The July-August 1955 number of the magazine Miriam was 
devoted to the Virgenes Patronas de Espaia—the Patronas of the 
fifty capitals of provinces. Some of these are very striking and 
attractive: Our Lady of the Sea, Our Lady of the Mountain, Our 
Lady of Solitude (the devotion to Our Lady’s Solitude is very 
widespread in Spain and Holy Saturday is set aside for it), Our 
Lady of the Light, Our Lady Mother of Orphans, etc. Most original 
and impressive of all, perhaps, is Nuestra Sefiora del Claustro of 
Tarragona: the statue is a polychrome wood-carving of the twelfth 
century in which, in the Byzantine manner, Our Lady is seated and 
the Child an Infant at the breast. What is remarkable is the expression 
of Our Lady’s countenance in which simple motherly tenderness 
and strength is marvellously blended with awe and ecstasy. 

The magazine Miriam (Seville: Carmelitas Descalzos, Apartado 
72) is generally regarded as the best popular Marian magazine. It 
first appeared in 1949 as a supplement to E/ Carmen, but it soon 
became an independent publication with a very high standard in 
text and illustrations. As a rule each number has a special topic, 
e.g., Filial Piety (The De Montfort Way, etc.), The House of Loreto, 
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The Carmelite Scapular, Marian Stamps, etc. Especially interesting 
is the March-April 1956 number devoted to Our Lady as the Divine 
Shepherdess (La Divina Pastora); the illustrations include a painting 
by a Spanish artist “which is venerated in the chapel of the university 
of Oxford.” 

There are, of course, other Marian magazines besides Miriam, 
and most of the general spiritual reviews carry articles of Marian 
interest. One of the characteristics of Marian devotional writing in 
Spain is the emphasis on devotion to Mary’s Immaculate Heart. 
The Claretian review La Vida Religiosa (Calle de Buen Suceso, 22, 
Madrid) has provided some excellent material on the spirituality of 
the Immaculate Heart. The emphasis on this devotion has been 
partly responsible for the formation of the Sociedad Teologica de 
los Sagrados Corazones (SCT) in which, under the patronage of the 
Archbishop/of Valladolid, a number of priests, secular and religious 
(nearly all the religious orders are represented), study the devotions 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
The Society has a study week every two years: the first meeting in 
1957 studied the encyclical Haurietis Aquas; the second, held this 
Easter, was devoted to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. The papers 
read at the first meeting have been published and the papers of the 
second meeting are in course of publication. (The Secretary is 
Father Alonso, C.M.F., Calle de Buen Suceso 22, Madrid.) 

Mariology has always had an important place not only in Spanish 
spiritual writing but in theological writing as well. Recently Father 
Enrique, O.D.C., Professor of Theology at Salamanca, has published 
a study of a famous seventeenth-century controversy concerning the 
Immaculate Conception which shows (among other things) that 
Spanish theologians at that time regarded Mariological topics as of 
primary importance. (Los Salmanticenses, Editorial de Espiritualidad, 
Triana 7, Madrid.) The controversy concerned The Debitum, the 
debt of Original Sin in Our Lady. The Salmanticenses were con- 
demned by the Inquisition for defending the Debitum while insisting 
on the privilege of the Immaculate Conception. They had to with- 
draw their teaching (which was, it seems, misunderstood and taken 
as a denial of the Immaculate Conception) but they were later 
vindicated. Father Manuel Cuervo, O.P., of Salamanca, one of 
Spain’s foremost theologians, has written a foreword to Father 
Enrique’s book in which he castigates a contemporary current of 
“antidebitism,” which he supposes is “merely transitory.’ g® 

The Sociedad Mariologica Espaiiola must be given first place in 
any survey of contemporary Spanish Mariology. This Society has 
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been in existence since 1941 and has held a study week every year 
since then and published the proceedings in Estudios Marianos. 
Each study week has been devoted to a special theme: e.g., Co- 
Redemption (1942), The Immaculate Heart (1944), Grace of Mary 
(1945), Assumption (1946), Maternity of Mary (1947, 1948), 
Immaculate Conception (1954), Mary and the Church (1956). 
The first President of the Society was Father Narciso Garcia Garces, 
C.M.F.; the present President is Father José de Aldama, S.J. 

The volume of Estudios Marianos devoted to Mary and the 
Church runs to four hundred pages. It includes a lengthy examination 
of German writing on the subject and a shorter account of French 
writing, an examination of the Scriptural Texts, especially Apoc. 
XII, and the Canticle of Canticles, several historical studies of 
Spanish authors, two studies of the Patristic writings, and four 
directly theological studies on aspects of the general theme of the 
relations of Mary and the Church. 

The Spaniards are sympathetic to the German School, being much 
more at home than are the French with ideas such as Mary, Sponsa 
Christi—this idea, incidentally, is very clearly and fully expounded 
by the fifteenth-century John of Segovia. On the other hand, they do 
not accept that “identification of mystery’’ of Mary and the Church 
defended by Mueller and some other German Mariologists. And, 
in the more speculative studies, the Spaniards are inclined to pose 
the problems in their own way and to emphasise the role of the 
divine maternity in their solutions. 

The great feast of Our Lady in Spain is that of her Immaculate 
Conception and Spanish theology has always defended this most 
glorious privilege of the Virgin. It is still a favourite topic with 
Spanish theologians and there are many expository and historical 
studies on various aspects of the dogma. But it is particularly the 
cognate topics of the Debitum and the Co-Redemption that are 
debated just now. : 

Father Cuervo’s strictures on the “‘anti-debitists’” and his hope 
that they will soon die out altogether brings us up against what is 
perhaps the sharpest point of controversy among Spanish Mariolo- 
gists. The “‘anti-debitists”’ are indeed very much alive including not 
only Franciscans, such as Father Pedro de Alcantara, but the 
brilliant Claretian group: Father Narcisus Garcia Garcés, Father 
Joaquin Maria Alonso, Father Carlos Mesa (editor of La Vida 
Religiosa) and others. Father Garcia Garcés was, as has been said, 
first President of the Sociedad Mariologica and is now editor of the 
quarterly Ephemerides Mariological which has been in existence 
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since 1951. This is a review of the highest standard, publishing 
articles not only in Spanish but in other languages as well. 

If the question of the Debitum is keenly debated there is unanimity 
on the question of the Co-Redemption. In his masterly article in 
Marianum 1958 (in Spanish), Father Alonso quotes with much 
admiration the works of the Dominicans, Fathers Cuervo and 
Llamera on the theme. One of the features of the Lourdes Congress 
last year was the difference of opinion on this question between 
Spanish and French Mariologists—the Spaniards defending the 
title and reality of Mary’s Co-Redemption. 

In general, Spanish Mariology is “‘maximising’’ and in reaction 
against the French “minimising”? Mariology—these terms are, of 
course, entirely relative. 

Perhaps the most attractive aspect of Spanish Mariology is the 
close relation of scholarship and devotion. If it is true that devotion 
without knowledge is poor and liable to error, it is no less true that 
Mariology which is merely a science is vain and futile. In Spain 
scholarship and devotion are closely linked together. This is in no 
small part due to the extent and excellence of “popular” Marian 
writing. One of the great instruments in achieving this is the famous 
Marian Academy of Lerida, founded in 1862, which has in its 
hundred years of existence published some five hundred books 
reaching to a total circulation of two million. 

It is the emphasis on the devotion to Mary’s Immaculate Heart 
that perhaps best reveals the character of contemporary Spanish 
Mariology. At Fatima Our Lady asked the world to return to her 
Immaculate Heart; Spanish Mariologists make much of this 
invitation and feel that Spain must lead the way in this return. 

This return is not merely a question of a particular devotion, but 
of a change of heart, a change into love and gentleness. But this love 
must be strong enough to sustain all contradictions, all misunder- 
standing, all that is summed up in the Sword of Simeon by which 
many hearts are to be tested. Above all it must be strong enough to 
sustain the fury of the great red dragon that makes war everywhere 
on the Woman Clothed with the Sun. May the devoted labour of 
Spain’s theologians and the faith of her people hasten the triumph 
of the Woman and the reign of her Immaculate Heart. 


Paths To Holiness 
TWO: THE DIOCESAN PRIESTHOOD 


The following article appeared in LA Vie SPIRITUELLE last May 
under the title, Sainteté et Renouvellement du Sacerdoce. Jt was 
part of a symposium on the Curé d’Ars. We have incorporated it 
into our new series—shortening it in the process—with the permission 
of the author and of the editor of LA Viz SPIRITUELLE. We are sure 
that many who are not priests will also find this article challenging and 
inspiring. Father Lochet is parish priest of the parish of Saint-Louis, 
Rheims. The translation is by Brother Jerome Murphy-O’ Connor, O.P. 


Louis LOCHET 
I 


VEN a superficial glance at the life of the Curé d’Ars reveals 

an astonishing fact. It is this: the unfolding of his life does 

not take place by means of a series of displacements, or 
change of situations, but by means of a spiritual deepening in one 
occupation—that of parish priest. 

There is no question here of a “‘career” even if it be an eccles- 
iastical one. He does not rise in the hierarchy. He is not transferred 
to more important offices. Twice, true enough, he is tempted to 
seek sanctity by flying to the Trappists but it is only a temptation. 
Such is not God’s plan for him. He is called to sanctify himself in 
one place, and in one place only, as a parish priest and as parish 
priest of Ars. This integration into his village, his total dedication 
to asmall human community, this complete absence of advancement, 
are all essential to his sanctity. It is by being buried in this little 
piece of human ground that the grain dies and bears fruit. It is by 
his complete dedication to this confined pastoral ministry that he 
enters the highest regions of the mystical life and becomes a brilliant 
light in the Church. 

The profound perception of Christians is not at fault when they 
call him “the holy Curé of Ars.” He has lost his name, his origins, 
his life in order to give himself completely to the small territory 
entrusted to him. To be a parish priest and parish priest of Ars and 
that up to the very end—that is the form his sanctity takes. 
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Already, in this, he opens to us the secrets of God, discovering 
the paradoxes of his Providence, lighting up with a piercing beam 
the place of the priesthood in the world, today and always. From 
this too stems his relevance in the appraisal of the evangelical role 
of the priest in the modern world. 


* * * 


For we are barely emerging from a priesthood of the ‘‘ancien 
régime,’ a priesthood closely linked to the social categories of the 
world, a secular priesthood which for certain men represented a 
type of career, a priesthood in which there were not only different 
functions and degrees in the hierarchy but ‘positions’? comparable 
to those of the world, different social classes, even; a priesthood 
in which some, by reason of their ministry, could seek advancement 
and human success. 

The Curé of Ars highlights for us a line of advancement in the 
priesthood which is solely an advance in pastoral charity and the 
gift of self. He never had an “ecclesiastical career” and to say that 
he accepted the title of Canon late in his life only goes to show how 
little any dignity meant to him. Canon Vianney or Curé of Ars? 
everybody knows which is his true name. No promotion, no title 
could be, in his eyes, a dignity comparable to this “‘enracinement,”’ 
to the total gift of self to his village which was but the fulfilment 
of his office as parish priest and the perfect exercise of his priesthood. 
He traces for us a clear, direct line in which one’s progress in the 
priestly life is tied, not to any advancement, but to the total 
immolation of self in the office which the Church has confided to 
him. 

Is this still relevant? The answer is clear. Would there not be a 
tremendous amount of time and energy saved, would not the 
organisation of the Church become much more supple if each of us 
were so fully impregnated with the spirit of the Curé of Ars, which 
is the spirit of Christ, that no desire for advancement, or promotion 
or human success remained? At each stage of our lives our superiors 
could give to each of us the duties commensurate with his abilities, 
taking into account only the spiritual progress of each and the needs 
of the Church. In cold reality, however, the achievement of this 
ideal depends on us and on the creation of a collective mentality 
orientated to it. This ideal can only be realised by a clergy who have 
really seen that true progress in the priestly life is to be sought, not 
in an ascending series of titles and offices but in the more and more 
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perfect gift of self in the service of the Church, whatever that service 
may entail. It is not through the importance of out duties but by 
the perfection of the gift of self with which we assume them that 
we truly enter into the mystery of Christ, the High Priest. . 


II 
THE MINISTER OF JESUS CHRIST 


Freed from all other cares, the Curé is completely free for his 
ministry. He has no occupation, no profession save that of pastor. 
He has no family save his parishioners. He has no ambition save 
to be their parish priest. His life is totally given to his office. He 
is himself, according to his vocation, in being a priest; and he 
fulfils his. priesthood in being wholeheartedly a parish priest. His 
office is the unifying factor of his life and of his very being: it is 
the way by which God leads him to sanctity. 

Is there not a danger here? Is the pastoral ministry a sure and 
safe way to heaven? Are there not many hidden difficulties, for 
example, the danger of activism, that must be compensated for by 
a retreat to other forms of life? With one stroke, by the fact of his 
own life, the Curé of Ars enables us to by-pass these hesitations. 

With him, a priest’s ministry does not appear as a dead-weight 
that he must carry or as a bark in which the living sap does not 
flow, as if prayer and retreat were the only ways to union with God. 
He sees the ministry in all its depth and grandeur. It is not merely 
an activity, it is a gift. It demands not merely the activity of the 
priest, but his prayer and his whole being. One must not think of 
prayer as an indispensable compensation for the lack of spiritual 
value in the ministry, rather is it that the ministry’s perfection of 
conformity to Christ demands all our energies and all our capacity 
for prayer. Prayer or the Divine Office are not just devotions that 
the priest engages in with a view to his personal sanctification. 
They are functions inherent in the pastoral ministry. He exercises 
them for the whole Church and they are his form of sanctity. This 
is why, by by-passing the apparent contradictions, the Curé d’Ars 
unifies his spiritual life in and through the unity of his ministry. 
And he thereby indicates to us a route to sanctity that goes to the 
very heart of the pastoral life. 

Two things immediately strike us in his own personal vision of 
the priesthood, the tremendous dignity of the priesthood, which he 
sees and exercises every day, and the immense wretchedness of the 
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priest, which he sees and knows at every instant. This obvious and 
almost violent contrast between the almost infinite dignity of the 
office of parish priest and the almost infinite unworthiness of him 
who exercises it constitute the centre-point of his contemplation. 


The Wonders of God 

Centre-point of his contemplation: because we know that through 
all his work he never ceased to meditate on the priesthood of 
Christ in itself; these wonders that God accomplishes in and through 
his priest. That is something divine, marvellous and almost startling 
in-its grandeur, beauty, gentleness. The priest will understand himself 
fully only in heaven! If a priest were fully conscious of the grandeur 
of his ministry he could scarcely live! If, while on earth, we fully 
understood the priest we would die, not of fear, but of love. . . . The 
priest, in virtue of the power he enjoys, is superior to an angel... . 
Two hundred angels cannot absolve you, a priest, however ignorant 
he may be, can. What greatness there is in the priest! Everything has 
come to us through the priest. 

He sees it in the exercise of his priesthood, in its functions: 
distributing Holy Communion, absolving, preaching. He con- 
templates it in each concrete action he performs, as the very 
manifestation of divine love incarnate. ‘““The priesthood is the love 
of the heart of Jesus.” Thus, his life and his ministry provide food 
for contemplation. The great danger for a priest is not to be 
“present” to that which he does, no longer to live it spiritually, to 
let his gaze on the mystery of divine love acting in him become 
obscured. What separates him from God and from sanctity is not 
his ministry but a certain lack of attention which does not permit 
him to live deeply that which he does. What impedes us priests 
from being saints is lack of reflection; we do not know what we do 
(Nodet 102). Under this aspect also the life of prayer emerges as 
essential to the ministry. It is the beacon which reveals the spiritual 
meaning of our activity and permits us to live in God. What we need 
is reflection, prayer, union with God (Nodet 102). 

Thus, at one stroke, humbly, simply as is his manner, without 
fuss or theorising, the holy Curé demonstrates to us by his own life 
the solid foundations of the spirituality of the diocesan priesthood: 
the magnificent unity of a life consecrated to the pastoral ministry. 
For him it is not a life split into two parts, one turned to God, the 
other towards our neighbour. It is a life all of one piece, priestly 


1. Bernard Nodet, Jean-Marie Vianney, Curé D’Ars, sa pensée, son couer, 
Ed. X. Mappus, 1958, p. 100, iy, By 
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and pastoral. Prayer is pastoral; it enters into the functions and the 
ministry of the priesthood. The priest is as much a pastor when he 
turns towards God in the name of the flock entrusted to him as when 
he turns towards men in the name of the Lord whom he represents. 
Thus, union with God is not a privilege reserved for those moments 
of prayer snatched from an active life, but the very heart of the 
ministry, whence flow all its meaning and vitality. Prayer arouses 
the priest to an awareness of the marvels that God works in him 
and permits him to remain in God’s hands day and night, in his 
work, as in his prayer. What constitutes the unity and the very soul 
of his life is pastoral charity and, with Christ, his placing all his 
energies in the hands of the Father, for the salvation of the world. 


“If I had known...” 

It would, however, be a strange distortion of the meaning of the 
priestly life, were we to see it merely as an illumination of the soul 
of the priest, whereby he recognises, through his ministry, the 
wonders that God works in and through him. He discovers something 
else and this constitutes the drama of his life: his own wretchedness 
and the tenacity of evil. 

The priestly ministry reveals not only the wonders that God 
does but the misery and weakness under which we labour. Pastoral 
work involves the exercise of divine powers through human 
instruments. But to what degree do the defects of the instrument 
constitute an obstacle to the diffusion of grace? Despite our desire 
to save men, in what degree shall we be the occasion of eternal 
damnation for some or at least a stumbling block to their salvation, 
because of some lack of generosity in activity or suffering, in loving 
or offering? 

There is an unnerving element of the priest’ s responsibility, to 
which he is absolutely committed. There is no fault, be it ever so 
secret, that has not repercussions on our ministry and is not an: 
obstacle to God’s influence upon us and, through us, for the salvation 
of the world. More than anyone else the Curé of Ars realised this 
through the experience of his own wretchedness in the sight of 
God and of his incapacity to co-operate in the work of Redemption 
to which he was dedicated. If we knew ourselves as thoroughly as 
he knows us we would die of fear. We shall never comprehend our 
poor misery—eyen to think of it makes one tremble (Nodet 202, 203). 
What greater anguish could there be than to be a hindrance to the 
realisation of one’s dearest desires! 

Even in the seminary he had been conscious of his nothingness- 
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—his life as a student had convinced him of that forever. How much 
more, then, the ministry? Because of this dolorous certitude, praise 
or success had no influence on him. He knows too well what he is 
before God, to worry about how he appeared in the sight of men. 
One day he received a fulsome letter which treated him as a saint 
and another which railed at him as being completely incapable. 
One got as much attention as the other. He had reached the stage 
where self-knowledge delivers from any inquietude about the 
judgments of others. When the saints arrive at a certain degree of 
perfection they are insensible to both praise and blame (Nodet 205). 

It is through this bitter experience that God strives to inculcate 
purity of heart. To work for God alone frees one from worries 
about success, or the lack of it, but not from concern about God’s 
judgment. Here the light is crucifying in its brilliance. The knowledge 
of his wretchedness before God constitutes the agonising part of 
the duty for which he is responsible to God, the anguish of what 
ought to be done and which he is unable to do and on which depends 
the eternity of those who are his children. 

If I had known all that a parish priest must suffer I would have 
died of sorrow (Nodet 105). 

It is not the weariness that frightens me . . . but the thought of 
appearing as a parish priest before the tribunal of God. You do not 
realise what it is for a parish priest to go before the tribunal of God. 
I am not sorry to be a priest . . . but I did not want to be a parish 
priest. If I die as a Curé it is in spite of myself and because He wills 
it. (Nodet 105). 

What hidden wounds, open to the very end, what blows sustained 
drew these cries from him? Let us not try to imagine them. No, 
this is not the romantic picture of the Curé moving peacefully 
between his catechism class and his garden to the music of the 
Angelus. Neither is he a novelist’s priest, bearing the stigma of 
his sins of the flesh. We have here only a priest burdened with an 
office and fully conscious of his responsibilities: a living member 
of Christ bearing his sins and the sins of the world: a Christian and 
a priest carrying his cross. 

In every flame there is sufficient impurity to leave a trace of cinders, 
in every life sufficient misery to leave a trace of sin, in every activity 
sufficient lack of ability to leave a trace of failure, in every meeting 
sufficient lack of understanding to leave a trace of solitude. Thus 
for one who does not live in the illusory hope of a successful career 
but who is aware of his true nature and activity before God, the 
great temptation is not vanity, but despair. The great temptation 
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doubt even God’s ability to use so poor an instrument. The Curé 
knows the temptation to despair. It pursues him and he acknowledges 
what a struggle it was to resist it. Other temptations were as nothing. 
Flattery or insults had no longer any effect; he was too aware of his 
own wretchedness. But the demands of his ministry crush him. 
How can he accept such responsibility? Oh! If only I wasn’t tempted 
to despair. I have more difficulty in resisting the temptation to despair 
than to pride. My temptation is despair (Nodet 204). 

He resists, nonetheless, but after his own fashion, which never 

approaches the tender calmness of a Thérése of the Child Jesus. 
Grace elevates nature but leaves to each metal its own proper 
resonance. That of the Curé of Ars, up to the very end, though 
progressively dominated by the peace of Christ, carries a vibration 
of anguish. 
In this very situation he discerns the fundamental meaning of 
his ministry. The ministry is not principally the exercise of a man’s 
ingenuity or power of action or even of his moral virtues, but a 
trial of his faith, confidence and love. The Curé goes straight to 
the essential point: basically the pastoral ministry is a purification 
of hope. It exercises and purifies in us this confidence of a most 
wretched instrument, but an instrument in the all-powerful hands 
of God, made receptive by Him of His marvellous action. Only 
perfect confidence in God can reconcile the growing certitude of 
our wretchedness and the increasing assurance of the wonders that 
God works through his priesthood. God uses us. He is the master 
of the impossible and this is sufficient. Victorious over pride and 
despair the Curé enters the promised land of abandonment and 
peace. How good God is to put up with my immense miseries! My 
weakness and my misery, with good reason sadden me. But your 
mercy gives me confidence (Nodet 204). 

A step further and this weakness itself, accepted before God, 
becomes a source of joy. Is it not because we are small and weak 
that God wills to use us to glorify his name? Our wretchedness is 
our argument to obtain mercy. God has chosen me to be an instrument 
of the grace he gives to sinners because I am the most ignorant and 
the most wretched of all his priests (Nodet 207). 

No more remains then but to thank God for his great goodness 
which, all through history, uses the weak to accomplish the greatest 
deeds. Remaining joyfully in our littleness, we acclaim him who 
does great things in us. Our ministry is only the expression of our 
perfect confidence in Him. 
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God, who needs no one, uses me for this great work (Nodet 207). 

All the Curé’s priestly ministry has no other end than the affirma- 
tion of his perfect confidence in Him who uses a creature for a work 
which infinitely exceeds his strength, for it is the work of God in 
Jesus Christ and in His Church. Has not each of us to discover, 
at the price of his life, that this way of purified hope and filial 
confidence, which was his, still remains the safe route to the peace 
of God—the via media between presumption and despair? 


Il 
THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT 


This perfect confidence, however, must be experienced to the 
ultimate paradox. The priestly ministry is not just the peaceful 
exercise of the marvellous powers that God entrusts to his creature; 
it is a combat. All the saints have had experience of it. At a certain 
level, the ministry, the Word of God, the light of Christ, the divine 
love come up against the adversary. In fact the generosity of the 
saints only brings to light what is latent in all apostolic activity. 
Above and beyond resistance and dullness, hardness of heart and 
blows, injuries and refusals, we fight not just against flesh and blood 
but against the powers of darkness, against Satan. 

This spiritual combat of light against darkness, of love against 
hate, of God against Satan is not just a part of the ministry; it is 
not a mystical combat fought at the peak of the soul, it is the priestly 
ministry, just as it was the ministry of Christ. There are powers of 
evil—spirits who strive to implant hatred. And we are set face to 
face with them. St. Paul knew it. So did St. John. Later on Ignatius 
of Loyola was conscious of it. In his turn the Curé of Ars also 
experienced it. A simple, poor, country Curé meets the devil on a 
terrain of 200 hectares containing 300 inhabitants. I don’t wish to 
speak just yet of the diabolical manifestations that plagued him for 
part of his life. They are only the exterior signs of a more profound 
struggle, that of the saint against sin, of which the devil is the 
father, with the sinner as the stake. It is on this spiritual terrain, 
in souls, that he is brought face to face with evil, and that he 
encounters with horror the hidden source of all the misery and sin 
in the world: the Prince of this world, him who tyrannises over 
sinners by the arousing of desire, of the need of money, the lust for 
power, the forgetfulness of essentials, he who blinds in order to 
ruin, who degrades through pleasure, who lies and who slays. 

It is a spiritual combat but one in which one’s whole being is 
engaged. It is a liberation, a redemption, for which it is necessary 
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to pay the price; an unending chain of demands and assaults. To 
deliver sinners the good pastor takes on himself the reparation of 
sin. He bears sinners upon his shoulders. He fights against the enemy 
that pursues them. He risks his life. He knows the strategy of his 
adversary and wields the arms of light. He knows the efficacy of 
fasting and prayer, of vigils and the discipline. In his own body 
he pays the price of the salvation of souls. He knows the ransom 
of human blood demanded by the divine life. He knows how God 
wills to use such feeble weapons as the rosary and the discipline 
to put to flight the Prince of this world. He gives himself to the 
fight to the limit of his resistance, until all his strength is exhausted. 


An impossible life 

But the enemy is crafty. This is what he has been waiting for. 
Excess of generosity often leads to that fatal imprudence that 
means disaster. Very often in the diabolical disturbances which 
interrupted the Curé’s nights at a certain period of his life we see 
only the coarse rows which were the noisy evidence of the spite of 
the vanquished. But there is more to it than that. The demon who 
surrenders is not a fool. He knows what he is doing. It’s only a 
phase of the struggle. 

The priest is tired and harassed, completely worn out. His days 
are eaten up by the crowds of pilgrims and with the flood of misery 
ceaselessly growing, that beats against his door. He barely has 
time to say his Mass, Office and Rosary and to make his visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

So now at night more than ever he needs calm, silence, prayer. 
He needs this solitude with God and repose in him which is the 
only relaxation and refreshment that his spirit, and almost all that 
his body, gets. He needs it as other men need air, bread and sleep. 
Since his day is full he must obtain it at night. That is the moment 
of repose when God awaits him. But no, even then he is not alone. 
The noise begins anew, cries, injuries and, after the assault of 
sinners, the unclean presence of the demon. He hopes to meet God 
in peace but what he gets is a devilish uproar. And this will go on as 
long as he rests from the struggle. 

In this situation would not flight be the wiser, the more prudent 
thing? Is it not demanding too much of human strength, is it not 
risking one’s salvation, is it not tempting God to try and carry on 
living this impossible life? But to give in, to fly is to leave the enemy 
in possession of the field, to abandon sinners. He really has no 
choice. There is no further question of flying this impossible life, 
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which he must again take up in the morning after a night without 
rest. There is no refuge left. 

Except in God alone. Once again he is brought to the extreme 
of total abandonment. If he depended on his penances, his fasts, 
his disciplines, if he counted on his own strength he would be 
engaged on an impossible task because the demand for Redemption 
is limitless and man’s strength is not. But once more he rests only 
in God and on God. God, who awaits him is here: the master of 
the impossible. 

It is at this period that he writes: J rest only twice a day, at the 
altar and in the pulpit (Nodet 109); the two tables. It is here that 
he does what he really wants to do, that he offers all and that all 
converges in the redemptive sacrifice. It is here that he meets Jesus 
and nourishes himself on the Word at the same time as he dispenses 
it. This moment’s contact with heaven renews his strength for 
another day’s march here on earth. It is the manna, that bread 
from heaven given to the Israelites in the desert as provision for 
another day’s journey towards the promised land. The priesthood 
is a burden so heavy, that if a priest had not the happiness of celebrating 
Mass he could not support it (Nodet 104). 


God Triumphs 

Clothed with the strength of Christ, he can re-enter, victorious, ° 
the struggle against evil and all the powers of hell. Physically and 
perhaps morally he can do no more; but it is not man’s strength that 
God uses to overcome the Prince of this world but his weakness. 
“His power is made perfect in our weakness.” He lives this and it 
takes its toll. But he writes: For a priest to die of overwork is not 
a bad thing (Nodet 102). But between the moment when he is too 
tired to live and the moment when he is tired enough to die there 
stretches a long moment when all rests on God. It is then he works 
wonders. It is then that the enemy is put to flight because he en- 
counters, not just human resistance, but the strength of God. It 
is then that sinners flock from everywhere because they divine in 
him the presence and the action of the Saviour. The spiritual 
combat does not terminate in a human victory but once again in 
a divine triumph. God triumphs in the weakness of the instrument 
that he has chosen, using its very weakness to confound the strong. 

Is there any need to emphasise that all this has been written for 
us in that life, in letters of blood? All this is more actual than ever. 
The priest engaged in the ministry cannot escape the spiritual 
combat, neither in himself or in the world. Hence the more he 
knows about it the better. 
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Perhaps we shall be tempted to avoid the conflict by not believing 
in the activity of a spiritual adversary whose strategy it is to lead men 
to deny his existence. But the Prince of this world is a reality. 
Perhaps we shall be tempted to take up a position where we won’t 
encounter him too easily. This, however, would be to avoid the 
very essence of the apostolic ministry. Christ and his saints show 
us the necessity both of this struggle and of our playing a part in 
it, if we are to share in the work of Redemption. But at the same 
time they encourage us, assuring us of the outcome. The combat 
of the Curé of Ars deepens our understanding of our pastoral 
ministry and reveals its true spiritual dimensions. It places us on the 
field where we must meet evil and gives us the arms of victory. 


IV 
THE CURE’S PASSION 


However, we have not yet finished with the struggle. The work of 
Redemption is active in him but is not yet perfected. Beyond the 
penances and mortifications that he has imposed on himself from 
infancy, beyond the torments and temptations of the demon, there 
remains the supreme trial, that God himself inflicts, the Passion. 
This is not to say that we should see anything resembling a chrono- 
logical succession in this series. From the very beginning everything 
has been in God’s hands and at each stage it is He alone who purifies. 
This, however, is more evident at the end of the process. 

Now, he no longer imposes penances on himself for God strips 
him. It is no longer a question of inventive ingenuity but of consent. 
Not alone his enemies but even his closest friends and the Church 
itself providentially concur to strip him of everything, even of 
himself. 

He must sacrifice La Providence, the orphanage that his last 
farthings went to build, for which God had worked miracles, and 
where he had so many moments of the purest spiritual pleasure. It 
was his only family. The way in which he had conceived and 
organised the house is completely changed. No longer is it his work. 
He leaves it to others. No longer does he take his meals there. He 
loves it still but the pride of possession is gone. The one thing in 
the world to which he was in any way attached is taken from him 
for ever. His very parish is officially given to his curate, the Abbé 
» Raymond, who is given, and who exercises, complete control. 
God is sovereignty exacting. 

Nothing remains to him. He does not see the halo of sanctity 
that draws the crowds. He experiences only his own impotence, 
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his growing fatigue and infirmities, the pin-pricks, the thorns, the 
spittle. How long will this go on? As long as God wills it. He will 
not run away. He will not avoid any of the causes of his sufferings. 
He, who has fixed him to the Cross, alone measures the time until 
all shall be consummated. He can scarcely speak or walk. He can 
barely raise himself. Life itself is slipping away. But he gives it 
gladly, for, in truth, he has nothing more to give. He gives the last 
remnants of his strength to sinners. He gives his last few pence to 
the doctor. He wills his poor body to his parish, this must certainly 
be for Ars but it’s of no great importance. His life he leaves in God’s 
hands. Truly he has nothing more. It is then that he is ready to 
possess all. How good God is! When we can no longer go to him he 
comes to us ( Mgr. Francis Trochu, Le Curé d’ Ars, p. 657). 


V 
THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 


Taking an overall view of the life and spiritual journey of the 
Curé of Ars we cannot fail to see that the unrolling series of events 
have led him deep into the mystery of Christ. Looking on that face 
chiselled by the years, lined by trials and hardship, radiant with 
charity we see the characteristics of the face of the Master. 

He has lived the mystery. His whole life was dedicated to it. The 
Mystery of the Incarnation, the total dedication of the priest, of 
the pastor to the piece of territory that God gave him, to the section 
of humanity of which he becomes part. He gives himself there, he 
is buried and lost there. He carries it, suffers in it and dies in it. 
He has truly become one of them, to suffer their pains and their 
faults, to die for them. He lives and dies of this gift: the Curé d’Ars. 

His total dedication as pastor finds expression in his activity. 
His life hidden for several years in the midst of the people to whom 
he was sent blossoms out into a ministry. He brings the Word and 
gradually his own words fade away to give full scope to the flood 
tide of God’s charity: the Word who expresses love. He brings the 
gift of God, his very presence, in his charity which relieves the poor, 
in his pardon which raises the sinner, in his prayer which upholds, 
in his Eucharist which nourishes. He gives himself in this divine 
gift and God in turn gives himself in him. 

For them and in them he faces the powers of evil. Satan beaten 
gives full rein to his rage. The Curé is harassed, exhausted, weary. 
But he is endowed with divine strength which brings all the enemy’s 
efforts to naught. Nevertheless his victory is a bloody one. From 
him grace radiates enlightening the world and setting it en route to 
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salvation—but at the cost of his life. The sin that he pardons brings 
him suffering in his body, in his heart and in his mind. He assumes 
what he redeems. His body bears the sinners’ punishment. This 
wears him out and eventually kills him. And when he is dead; when 
his voice can no more speak of God; when his hand can no longer 
be raised in absolution, it is then that his influence spreads forth 
bearing the fruit of Redemption, no longer limited by the frontiers 
of space and time. 

Only now, after his death, when a century has gone by, can we 
begin to discern the glory of the Curé of Ars, the glory that God 
prepared for him in Jesus from all eternity and fashioned in time 
through his activity and suffering as a priest. 

It is now that the brilliance of his light fully reaches us and for 
all time lights up our path, the path that was his, the path of the 
good pastor. He makes no distinction between the husk and the 
kernel, between events and the spiritual life. His progress was not 
an intellectual advance or a mystical experience completely divorced 
from his activity and the circumstances in which he found himself. 
He reached the summit simply by living to the full the spiritual 
kernel of his life as a parish priest. And it is in this that he comes 
closest to Christ and to us and helps us to make our lives Christo- 
centric. 

Because for Christ himself it was the event such as the Father had 
fashioned it that was his nourishment and strength. His Incarnation, 
his hidden life, his ministry, his passion and death as a pastor and 
a priest were the form and the expression of the sanctity of the 
Incarnate Word. He willed that this should be the form of the 
sanctity of the Curé of Ars and He wills that it should be ours. 
Finally, it is our pastoral life, lived simply and fully, that unites 
us to Christ, to his life, to his sufferings, and to his glory. 

The mystery of Christ: this is the explanation of the Curé’s life. 
Everything is orientated to it. Through all his sufferings, through 
all his life as a priest and as a parish priest God leads him there. 
In all the hand of God is operative to transform him into the image 
of his Son, Jesus Christ. 

The radiance which accompanies the life of the Curé illumines 
our path, shedding on our lives the reflection of the mystery which 
fills it. | 

A shepherd, he leads us along his own path. To reach sanctity, 
which is the fullness of charity, all that is necessary is to live fully 
each instant of the pastoral life, because “‘there is no greater love 
than to give one’s life for those whom one loves.” 


The Preaching of the Cure d‘Ars 


The following article is here re-published with the permission of the 

editor of LA VIE SPIRITUELLE and of the author. One of the world’s 

leading liturgists, Father Roguet is founder and director of the Centre 

of Pastoral Liturgy in Paris. The translation is by Father Liam Walsh, 
O.P: 


A. M. Rocuet, O.P. 


HE seriousness with which the Curé of Ars took his duties and 
sli responsibilities as pastor need not be recalled at length: he 

was overwhelmed by them and at times tempted to despair. 
That was, indeed, the main motive of his attempts at flight: “‘It is 
not that I am tired of being a priest and having to say Mass; but 
I don’t want to be a parish priest—that is what gets me down.” 
“You have no idea what it is like to pass from the care of souls to 
the tribunal of God.” 


The First Duty: to Teach 

The first duty of a pastor, of an apostle, is to teach. Thus the 
Curé of Ars considered the sin of ignorance to be the most dangerous 
of all. ““We are sure that this sin alone will damn more than all the 
others put together; because an ignorant person knows neither the 
evil that he does, nor the good that he loses by sinning.” ““When 
one hasn’t the Faith one is blind. He who does not see does not 
know, he who does not know does not love... .”’ 

The instruction of his faithful is; therefore, his first care. This 
is not the place to discuss his work for primary education in opening 
many schools. But we must insist on his zeal in teaching catechism. 

First he taught the children of the parish. Because the children 
minded the flocks from their earliest years, he did catechism with 
them at six o’clock in the morning, each day of the week from the 
feast of All Saints to First Communion time. The Sunday catechism 
took place before Vespers, at about one o’clock; on that day the 
parishioners were admitted. Catechism ended for the children only 
with their First Communion. And then, M. Vianney put back 
indefinitely the First Communion of those who did not know their 
catechism well enough (and he wanted it word for word). Such a 
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practice, which would not be allowed nowadays, was quite in 
keeping with the rigourism then in vogue. At least it had this 
result, that the parishioners of Ars were perfectly instructed in 
Christian doctrine. The Curé of Ars taught catechism himself to 
the children of his parish for twenty-seven years, that is, until 1845 
when he got an assistant. 

To this teaching of catechism to the parish must be added his 
teaching at the orphanage of La Providence from 1824. He held 
this every day of the year and it lasted longer than the parochial 
class because these children were not needed for work in the fields. 
Soon the pilgrims attended, first from outside near the window, 
then within the room. In 1845 it had to be transferred to the church 
and some regretted this because their view of the saint there was not 
so close. Until the end of his life this eleven o’clock catechism or 
instruction became one of the principal attractions, so to speak, of 
the pilgrimage and one of the moments when the Curé of Ars let 
himself go most freely. He was faithful to it to the very end. 

And finally there was the Sunday preaching—the homily, of 
which we are told that it was a commentary on the Gospel of the 
day. But from what we can read of them it would seem that the 
Gospel was merely a starting point, because the moralistic pre- 
occupations of these sermons made them more like mission sermons 
than genuine homilies. And then, as we will see in a moment, we 
must distinguish here between different periods in the life of the 
saint. i Deane ; 


Never Less Than an Hour... 

He had already preached before coming to Ars, as curate of M. 
Balley at Ecully. All we know is that then ‘“‘he was brief and clear,” 
and, as his sister Marguerite says: “he did not yet preach well, in 
my opinion; and still, when it was his turn to speak people hastened 
‘to the church.”’ Could it be that, being only a curate, he preached in 
a more personal and free manner? We may think so, because things 
will be quite different when he begins as parish priest of Ars. 

He must have believed that it was up to a parish priest to give 
long and elaborate sermons. He never preached for less than an 
hour and undoubtedly he considered, even later on, that a preacher 
should not be sparing of his words. An ecclesiastic, who seemingly 
preached at no great length, remarked to him that his assistant, 
M. Raymond (it was therefore after 1843) was too longwinded and 
put his hearers to sleep. The Curé replied: “Oh, it is how he puts 
them into ecstacy, but you, you do not even give them time to sit 
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down.” To keep going that long, but also that his sermons might 
be constructed with exordium, demonstration, peroration, he put 
in an enormous effort at compilation. He wrote out his entire text. 
But he was not exactly original: he simply tacked together, bit by 
bit, piece by piece, fragments copied from sermon books, often 
content to change a few words, either to explain some rather 
abstract term, or to underline some exhortation to piety. This 
patch-work, often badly arranged, had then to be learned by heart; 
otherwise what was the use in having delved into the authors? To 
this he devoted whole nights in the sacristy and from outside his 
parishioners would hear him practice. In spite of all this labour, or 
rather because of it, it would happen that he would be unable to 
finish his recital. “In the pulpit he would sometimes get lost and 
would have to come down without having finished.” 

All this helps us to understand the characteristics and, let us be 
frank, the faults of this first period—compilation, bad composition, 
a rigourism that is at times astonishing and a certain grandiloquence. 
As well as that, at this stage M. Vianney was thinking above all of 
converting his parish. He was fighting against the profanation of 
Sundays, against bad language, dances, alf-night parties and general 
religious indifference. His pastoral, indeed, at this stage, missionary 
preoccupation led him to season the borrowed fare of his sermons 
with sample moral cases, taken from real life and often having great 
popular appeal. This explains also the moralistic approach of 
nearly all his sermons, an approach which is quite in keeping with 
the rigourism of the sources to which he had recourse. 


He Abandons his Netes 

Happily the influx of pilgrims was to deprive him of the time 
necessary for these efforts, which, though certainly meritorious, 
were out of all proportion to their results. About 1832 after a 
Novena to the Holy Spirit, he put aside his copy-books and went 
into the pulpit, for catechism and preaching, without any immediate 
preparation. It was then that he really became himself. We will 
come back in a moment on this preaching, although it is true we 
know very little of its text, to look for its deeper inspiration. 


Missions 

There is a third form of the apostolate of the word which held 
an important place in the life of the Curé of Ars—Missions. Before 
the pilgrims began to come he had taken part in missions given in 
the neighbourhood, notably at Trévoux in 1826. But when he could 
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no longer exercise this external ministry in person he took it up in 
an even more effective way—by endowing ten-yearly missions. “Oh, 
how I regret having thought so late of such a wonderful work!” 
He would save, mite by mite, to be able to make a new foundation. 
“T love the missions so much that if I could sell my body to establish 
one more I would sell it.”” He spent large sums on them: at the end 
of his life he had founded more than a hundred missions; and the 
lessons of his feast in the Breviary remark on this point. The parish 
priest of a poor parish asked him for eighty francs to buy a statue 
or a banner. “Oh no, I cannot. All my funds are destined for the 
work of missions.’’ One day when he was short two hundred francs 
to establish a mission he sold an alb which belonged to him. “One 
will always find enough people to buy banners and statues, but the 
salvation of souls by missions must be preferred.” 

Yet, it is well known how much he enjoyed fitting out the “home 
of the good God.” He would spend without counting the cost to 
decorate his church, to buy the richest vestments and the most 
beautiful sacred vessels that he could find on the market. He did 
not apply any aestheticism. A double, yet unique care guided him: 
firstly, to honour the Lord, especially in His Eucharist; but also to 
attract the faithful to the Church and to inspire devotion in them. 
His devotion to the Eucharist, to the Real Presence and to the Mass 
are well known. These striking words of his have been preserved: 
“if someone told us, ‘at such and such a time a dead man will be 
brought back to life’ how we would run to see him. But the Con- 
secration . . . is it not a much greater miracle than to raise up a 
dead man?” “How wonderful it is, after the Consecration, the good 
God is there, as in heaven .. . if a man really understood this mystery 
he would die of love. But God treats us carefully because of our 
weakness.” 


The Word and the Eucharist 

In view of this one is all the more filled with wonder when one 
sees that the Curé d’Ars gave such value to the Word of God as to 
put it on the same level as the Eucharist and at times even above it. 
His sayings on this theme, gathered up by Abbé Nodet, are in line 
with the purest patristic tradition and with the classic theme of the 
“Two Tables.” We must quote them all. 

“The divine word is one of the greatest gifts that the good God 
can give us. I think that a person who does not hear the Word of 
God properly will not be saved. It is altogether impossible to love 


God and to please Him without being nourished by that Divine 
Word.” 
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But here is something more paradoxical, something which, on ~ 
the lips of a nineteenth-century parish priest, astonishes us who 
think that it is we who have rediscovered the Bible and the Fathers: 
“He who listens to the Word of God with a great desire to profit 
from it is more pleasing to God than one who receives Him in 
Holy Communion.” This, of course, must be understood of someone 
who does not receive Holy Communion with an equally “great 
desire to profit from it,” or who would separate the Eucharist from 
the Word. 

“Our Lord, who is Truth Itself, thinks no less of His Word than 
of His Body (probable allusion to the discourse on the Bread of 
Life). I don’t know if it is worse to have distractions during Mass 
than during the instruction; I don’t see any difference. During the 
Mass one wastes the merits of the death and passion of Our Lord 
and during the instruction one lets go to waste His Word, which is 
Himself.’ It is astonishing that the Curé d’Ars attributed more 
realism to the Word than to the Mass. 

Again, following Origen and Augustine, he sees disrespect for 
the Word as a profanation: “‘We never realised that we were 
committing a kind of sacrilege when we did not want to profit from 
that holy Word.” 

In this elevated perspective of Faith, preaching is no longer a 
laborious exercise of rhetoric and memory. It is a sacramental act 
in which the preacher is a true celebrant and he is the first to 
communicate in the bread of life which he distributes to others. 
That is what seems to be suggested when he confides: “I rest only 
twice a day—at the altar and in the pulpit.” 


Disrespect for the Word of God 

There was certainly no oratorical vanity about the Curé of Ars. 
He liked to let others preach and would say it was so much the 
better for the hearers. When therefore he complains of the lack of 
attention of the faithful he is not giving vent to the bitterness of an 
orator wounded in his self-esteem. But he suffers for the harm done 
to these poor people who do not value the Word of God at its 
full price. In his colourful descriptions one senses the suffering of an 
apostle. ““These are the thoughts that fill their minds: ‘my God, 
when wiil it be over!’ You see them in the church especially during 
the instruction, gaping around to either side, asking their neighbour 
the time; others yawn and stretch themselves, turning the pages of 
their book as if searching for misprints. Others, you see them 
sleeping as if on a soft bed. And the first thought that comes to 
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them is not that they have profaned such a holy place but ‘my God, 
twill never end... I’ll never come here again.’ And, finally, there 
are others in whom the Word of God (which has converted so many 
sinners) brings on a heart attack! They have to go outside, they say, 
to get a breath of air, for fear they should die. . . . And if you ask 
them what was said in the instruction they will answer: ‘Ah, he 
shouted a lot... and bored us stiff ... . but I don’t remember what 
he said. There would be a better chance of remembering if it weren’t 
so long. Yes. that is what puts the whole world off from going to 
devotions—they are too long. . . .’ You are right in saying ‘the 
whole world’ because these people are indeed ‘of the world’ without 
knowing it. But come, we will try to make them understand better 
(at least if they are willing). Although, being blind and deaf (as they 
are) it is indeed difficult to make them hear the words of life and 
being blind it will not be at all easy to make them understand their 
unfortunate state.” 

He was asked why he shouted so loudly when preaching, whereas 
he said his prayers in a low voice. He replied: ““When I preach I 
often have to deal with people who are deaf, or who sleep; but 
when I pray I am dealing with the good God and the good God is 
not deaf.” 


Better Sermons Elsewhere 

Is this inattention of his hearers to be explained by some faults 
of his own? We have seen that his sermons were long. According 
to his sister when he was a curate he “did not yet preach well.” 
But did he preach well later on? Those who judged him by com- 
parison with others did not think so. One day he told a neighbouring 
parish priest: ““Today I met a great lady from Paris who told me a 
few home truths. ‘I had come here,’ she said, ‘to hear good preaching, 
but one gets better preaching elsewhere’.” His assistant, the Abbé 
Raymond, considered himself certainly far. superior. He had 
proposed to his parish priest that they divide the work: the parish 
priest to take the confessional, the curate the pulpit! He reproached 
M. Vianney for his incorrect grammar: “‘Often his catechism lesson 
was merely a ‘pathos,’ that is a little bit of everything.” And, as we 
said, he often shouted rather than spoke, with a guttural voice and a 
diction that was jerky.... 

But those who came to hear a saint drank in his words. At clerical 
conferences it was he who was most often asked to give the instruc- 
tion. And we know how his catechism lessons drew the crowd and 
that priests and bishops came to them day after day. 
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We know what his favourite subjects were: “He spoke frequently 
of the love of God, of His presence, of the necessity of remaining 
united to Him to sanctify one’s actions, of the happiness and joys of 
Paradise, of the beauty of a soul in the state of grace, of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, of the necessity of prayer, of the advantages of 
the Cross.” Obviously these are subjects quite different from those 
of the early days of the printed sermons. Unfortunately the sermons 
of this second period were not written down; a stenographer or 
recording machine would have been needed. The Abbé Raymond 
testifies to that impossibility of reproducing his words, in terms that 
are, to say the least of them, ambiguous: “‘We have tried several 
times to"put down on paper these catechism lessons while they were 
fresh in¥our mind. But often the pen would fall from our hands 
because we could not ourselves even bear to read them.” 

However, quite a number of isolated sayings of his were retained 
by his hearers, so firmly did their vivid, popular and fervent 
formulation fix itself like an arrow in mind and heart. 


The Eloquence of a Saint 

Some of his sayings were all the more striking in that they were 
formulated in the clearest possible terms, often in the form of a 
direct question, which gave rise to a kind of dialogue. Still, it has 
been remarked, and the Curé d’Ars proclaimed it himself, that if 
he is often sharp and if he is not afraid to reproach his parishioners 
with their faults, nevertheless his preaching was never aggressive or 
polemical or despairing, but always optimistic in its austerity. 

But, more than words and ideas, what really struck people and 
overcame them was the tone, the look, the attitude. The genuine 
orator impresses much less by what he says than by what he is. 
And that is why no orator could rival a saint like M. Vianney. 
“Sometimes his face would light up and his expression would be 
so vivid, especially when he spoke of the love of God, that he no 
longer seemed to belong to the earth. His speech was simple and 
artless, but he spoke as a man inspired, with a heart so penetrated 
and a tone of voice so touching that it was easy to judge from 
listening to him that a divine fire transported him and lifted him 
above himself.” 

At the end of his life he was worn out and toothless, so that 
one understood scarcely anything, heard only a few words repeated 
indefinitely. But, as the Bishop of Belley said in his funeral tribute: 
“Even when one did not hear, when one did not understand, the 
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sight of him in the pulpit, merely the sight, preached, touched, 
converted.” 

This is how an old parishioner of Ars summed up his recollections 
of the “rhetoric” of his Curé: “All his preaching was by means of 
comparisons.” Did it occur to this good soul that he was getting 
back to the remark of the evangelist of that Jesus, of whom the 
Curé of Ars said that He was the Word: “‘All this Jesus said to the 
multitude in parables and would say it in parables only” (Matthew 
13: 34)? Just as it was said: “Nobody has ever spoken as this man 
speaks” (John 7: 26), so it was said: ‘‘No priest ever spoke of God 
like the Curé of Ars.” 


Happiness With God. By Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B. Bloomsbury Publishing 
Co., London. Pp. 149. 12/6. 

TREATING of beatification and canonization, Benedict XIV points out that for 

canonization “‘the note of expansive joy in the saint’s life and influence’’ should 

appear. The true Catholic spirit is one of joy: ‘““God loveth a cheerful giver” 

(2 Cor. 9:7). This idea is the inspiration of Dom Whelan’s book. 

In twenty comparatively short chapters, built on Scripture scenes, such as 
the apparation to*Mary Magdalene, or the Samaritan woman, or St. Paul on 
the Damascus road, or in general considerations on the Christian outlook, as 
“First Things First,” “The City Set on the Hill,’ showing the happiness of 
belonging to the one true Church, he shows how true St. Augustine’s exclama-tion 
is: “Our hearts are restless till they find their rest in Thee’; and that the soul 
does give itself to God, must find happiness in Him. 

The chapters, he tells us in the Introduction, were originally conferences 
given to communities of nuns. The truths are presented in a direct and simple 
way, fully justifying his claim that “much contained in them is also applicable 
to Christians living in the world.” 

For lay people, as well as for religious, they offer excellent matter for medita- 
tion. Even a page or two, thoughtfully read before the Family Rosary, would 
help to foster the spirit of devotion in the family prayer. f 

The book is well presented; but 12/6 seems to us rather a high price for the 
size. 


GEORGE Byrne, S.J. 
Milltown Park, Dublin 


Chronicle 


THE SCHOOL OF CHARITY 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul 


R. PATRICK KILCULLEN, chairman of the committee in 

charge of the School of Charity, writes of this new enterprise: 

Today there are 10,000 Conferences and 250,000 members 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Time, however, has brought 
new problems to the Society, just as it brought them to the secular 
clergy and the religious orders. Apathy in carrying out the work, 
a diminution of the spirit and enthusiasm which animated the 
founders, a lack of appreciation of the necessity for the Society in 
these days of social welfare benefits and an awakened social con- 
science—these are some of the dangers against which the Society 
must be on her guard. On the other hand, the Society is bound to 
play its part in the lay apostolate and, to this end, must discharge 
the obligation placed upon it by the late Holy Father when he said: 
“The formation of the lay apostolate will be taken care of by the 
organisations of the lay apostolate itself’? (Address to the Second 
World Congress for the Lay Apostolate, 5 October, 1957). 

It was to combat the dangers referred to and to form the members 
and potential members of the lay apostolate that the Superior 
Council of the Society in Ireland, with the approval of His Grace, 
Most Reverend Dr. McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin, set up in 
Dublin, in October 1958, the School of Charity. The School of 
Charity is not just another study group, neither is it a movement 
designed to bring about startling changes. It is, as the title suggests, 
a course of training in the apostolate of charity, an effort to achieve 
what Ozanam planned when he wrote: 


The Society of which we are a part will become one big school 
where the questions agitating the world will not be dealt with, 
but where those who were recently at strife will meet, to know 
and love one another; where there will be one thing to learn, 
a thing that is intelligible, acceptable, conciliating to all, an 
admirably simple thing, which is as infinite and eternal as the 
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God from whom it comes: I mean Charity (Letter, 11 April, 
1859). 


The idea of the School of Charity was born in San Francisco 
about six years ago. Since then, the Councils of the Society in 
Seattle, Phoenix, Arizona, Los Angeles, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee and Detroit have organised schools. So have Councils 
in Canada, France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, the Philippines. The idea 
bids fair to spread throughout the world. 

The school functions under a committee consisting of a chairman, 
secretary, spiritual director and three members. Each course 
consists of seven weekly sessions, at each of which two talks of 
fifteen to twenty minutes are given. One talk is given by a member 
of the Society and the other by a priest. In Dublin the priests are 
the spiritual directors of the four Particular Councils of the city. 
At each session there is a break for a cup of tea, following which 
there is a general discussion on the subject-matter of the talk. The 
fifth session is devoted entirely to discussion of visitation. One week 
beforehand the members are supplied with descriptions of three 
families which have been visited by the Society. They are asked to 
study the problems, spiritual and material, which confront these 
families and to offer their views on how the problems should be 
solved. The solution which has, in fact, been arrived at is given and 
a general discussion follows. The full programme is: 


First week: First talk: The History of the Society; Second talk: 
Charity, a theological virtue. 

Second week: First talk: The Rule of the Society, a rule of life; 
Second talk: The Spiritual and the Active Life. 

Third week: First talk: The Conference; Second talk: The 
Spiritual Director. 

Fourth week: First talk: Visitation of the home; Second talk: 
Love of the poor. 

Fifth week: Workshop on visitation. 

Sixth week: First talk: The Special Works of the Society; 
Second talk: Charity Without Boundaries. 

Seventh week: First talk: The Society in the Lay Apostolate; 
Second talk: The Theology of the Lay Apostolate. 


The first series of talks took place at the headquarters of the 
Society, 64 Grafton St., Dublin, from 13 October to 24 November, 
1958. The second series was given from 2 February to 16 March, 
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1959. Ninety members have attended the two series. Activities will 
be resumed in October. The success of the venture has aroused the 
interest of the Councils of the Society in Belfast, Cork, Galway, 
Waterford and Kilkenny, each of which has asked for full details, 
with a view to organising the school in their respective areas. 


NEW RELIGIOUS FILMSTRIPS 


In our April-May issue we publish a survey of religious filmstrips 
by Mr. Desmond Brennan, founder and president of the Apostolica 
Film Group, London. He writes that he has received a great deal 
of new material, since then, from England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, France and Italy. Here are his comments on some of the 
new filmstrips: 


Life of Our Lord 

I should give pride of place to a colour series (23/- each) produced 
by the Oblate Benedictine Sisters, the Vita et Pax ‘“‘Jesus’ Miracles” 
series. They are intended for the 5-8 years old. They are: C.B.201, 
Jairus’s Daughter. The Blind Man of Jericho; C.B.202, The Miraculous 
Catch of Fish. Jesus Stills the Storm. Jesus Helps the Ten Lepers; 
C.B. 203, The Feeding of the Five Thousand. Jesus Promises the 
Holy Eucharist. There is a text with each of the three strips, giving 
both a free adaptation of the Gospel text for younger children, 
and a faithful rendering for older children. The aim of the strips 
is to inculcate love of God and a positive understanding of “being 
good.” The series is delightfully produced and constitutes a con- 
siderable progress in the method of devising visual aids. Much 
research has gone into the making, for the strips were used on an 
experimental basis before being released for general distribution. 

A new Don Bosco Filmstrip is Jesus is Taken Down from the 
Cross (No. F.30, Art and Faith Series, 20 frames). Skilfully-taken 
photographs (in colour) by Bruno Novarese of the Fra Angelico 
frescoes in San Marco. Comments by Catherine Pesci. Highly 
recommended. 


Holy Mass 

La Sainte Messe, produced by Stopcolor, Brussels, 65 frames, 
40/-, is the best of all the filmstrips on the Mass. The strip shows the 
preparation for Mass in the sacristy and goes through the entire 
Mass to the end. The photography is superb and the colour pro- 
cessing is brilliantly true. The church, altar, vestments and chalice 
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are beautiful. Those who are accustomed to the usual half-size 
frames may have some difficulty with the full-size frames used in this 
filmstrip. 

Father Austin Flannery, O.P., adds: ‘“‘Almost as good is the new 
St. Paul’s Holy Mass, 97 frames, 60/-. This strip also has the full-size 
frames, the photography is excellent, the close-up shots of the 
chalice and host, for example, are very effective. The camera, 
however, never strays from the altar. The Belgian filmstrip just 
reviewed shows how useful and effective are shots of the congregation 
at Mass. (Their reactions are a part of the totality of what is 
happening at Mass.) Oneivery small criticism is that the boxes 
supplied with this strip (it is in two parts) are almost useless. It is 
extremely difficult to get the strips out of them. A useful commentary 
is supplied with the strip, it is by Father C. S. Lister, S.S.P., and 
gives most of the text of the Mass as well as brief explanations.” 


Catechetics 

From Germany comes a series of black-and-white, full-size-frame 
filmstrips designed to illustrate the new German Catechism. The 
strips are produced by Christopherus-Verlag, Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
The ones I have seen to date are: The Joyful Message from the 
Kingdom of God (number 701, 34 frames), The Church of Jesus Christ 
(number 710, 35 frames), What Makes Us Christians? (number 712, 
36 frames), The Christian in Action (number 713, 40 frames), Our 
Life in Community (number 724, 36 frames), Soul and Body (number 
725, 36 frames), God is Glorified in Our Bodies (number 726, 38 
frames), Earthly and Spiritual Goods (number 727, 36 frames). 
Excellent line photography, lovely photographs of statues, paintings, 
mosaics. These strips are of a very high quality, they are dignified 
and virile. The texts are sound, and the price will compare favourably 
with other filmstrips. 

Bambo is the title of a series of twenty colour strips produced 
(at approximately 20/- per strip) by Don Bosco Filmstrips. Bambo 
is a little black boy, whom we meet in strip one as a pagan, finding 
his way towards God by observing God’s creation. Eventually, a 
Catholic missionary crosses his path and brings him the good news. 
From then on, we trace Bambo’s gradual instruction in the rudiments 
of the Faith. We learn with him. The processing is of a very high 
standard, the Salesian Fathers have the most up-to-date laboratories 
for this undertaking. 

Bambo has a French counterpart produced by the Bonne Presse, 
who also produce a similar series for under tens, called Yap. Editions 
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du Berger have a catechetical series called Le Catéchisme d l’écran, 
and another called La Miche du Pain. 

Mother M. Emmanuel, O.P., writes of Ce Beau Jour, a colour 
strip of twenty-three frames produced by Centrale Voor Projektie- 
Onderwijs, Belgium, and designed to help prepare children for 
First Communion, that five teachers widely experienced in preparing 
children for First Communion thought that, while some of the 
frames are very good, the art is, in general, faulty. The face of the 
child is unattractive and not natural. The girl has long plaits in two 
frames, and short hair for the rest of the strip. This is the sort of 
detail that children would pounce on and the result would be more 
amusement than instruction. It would have offered more scope to 
the catechist if the Offertory, Consecration and Communion of the 
Mass were shown in preference to the Epistle and Gospel. 


Varia 

The Triumph of Christianity, produced by Fabbri, Rome, Italy 
(30 frames, 20/-), is an historical filmstrip, telling the story of the 
persecutions of the early Christians in Rome and the subsequent 
expansion of Christianity throughout the world. This is the first of 
the Fabbri strips I have seen, though many more will soon be 
available in these islands. The strip is in colour and the processing 
is consistently good. 

Sister M. Columba, O.P., writes of Visual Communication; A 
Demonstration Filmstrip for Training Colleges, produced by Jacob’s 
Ladder (Nicolete Gray and Mary Freeman), 28 double frames, 10/-, 
black and white: “‘This filmstrip could be used with students to 
awaken interest and provoke discussion. It analyses the visual 
language used by early medievai artists and compares it with that 
used by children (three and a half to sixteen years). The strip 
illustrates (A) their approach to the visual world, (B) their approach 
to the unseen, (B) formulae in common. Part (B) is less cogent than 
(A), the interpretation seems forced in a couple of frames. 


Addresses of Producers Mentioned 

BONNE Presse, LA, 5 Rue Bayard, Paris, France. 

CENTRALE VOOR PROJEKTIE-ONDERWIJS, Blijde-Inkomststraat 75, 
Leuven, Belgium. 

CHRISTOPERUS-VERLAG, Haus Herder,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
Germany. 

Don Bosco Fitmstrips, St. Dominic Savio House, Bollington, near 
Macclesfield, Cheshire, England. 
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EDITIONS DU BERGER, 4 Rue Cassette, Paris Vle, France. 

FABBRI, Rome, Italy. 

Jacop’s LADDER, c/o Mrs. Nicolete Gray, 47 Maze Hill, Greenwich, 
London, S.E. 10. 

Sr. PAUL Ficmstrips, Ballykeeran, Athlone, Ireland (and St. Paul’s 
House, Langley, near Slough, Bucks., England). 

StorcoLor, 1.V.A.C. (International Visual Centre), Brussels 4, 
Belgium. 

VirA ET Pax, Regina Pacis Priory, Bromley Road, Southgate, 
London N.14. 


SOCIAL STUDY CONGRESS 
Need to Train Lay Apostles 


The annual Social Study Congress, organised by the Dublin 
Institute of Catholic Sociology, filled the National Stadium on 
seven nights—filled it to overflowing on a couple of nights. It 
cannot but to do good that nearly three thousand people heard these 
lectures and that, thanks to excellent press coverage, many thousands 
more read large excerpts from them. It is quite impossible to assess 
accurately the effect of a congress of this sort; the effect will depend 
on the listeners’ receptivity to the ideas put before them and on 
how the ideas fructify subsequently in their minds. One cannot 
observe that process, one can only note the ideas which were listened 
to with such rapt attention, the audiences’ genuine enthusiasm, 
which did not flag throughout the entire week. The audiences gave 
every impression of approving what they were being given and of 
feeling that it was important. And there was plenty of food for 
thought. The following extract is fairly typical of the sort of serious, 
critical, yet constructive thought that the congress seems to 
encourage. Mr. Leon O Broin, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Archbishop of Liverpool, Most Rev. Dr. Heenan (who lectured on 
“‘Leadership in Exile’’), spoke at some Jength on the need of giving 
intending emigrants some training in the apostolate before they go 
to England. He quoted Father Michison’s article in the Furrow 
symposium on emigration to the effect that there was need of a 
movement to train lay leaders for a full apostolate, for home and 
for export. He continued: 

Something is being done along these lines, but rather haphazardly, 
I am afraid. No business concern, no merely worldly army, facing a 
problem of this magnitude, would go about the production of leaders 
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as we do. We see the problem in outline, we know what our obliga- 
tions are, we receive exhortations from the Supreme Pontiff, and 
then proceed to act as if the problem were not serious at all and 
did not require urgent attention. Priests and laity alike behave in 
this fashion. Lay organisations that have proved their worth a 
thousand times over are still denied entry into parishes, and 
individual priests still talk as if they had no responsibility for the 
discovery and formation of apostles. They are embarrassed when 
the apostles come along of their own accord, and can only suggest 
tasks to them that are beneath their dignity. I need hardly tell this 
audience that while there is a diversity of tasks available, the apostle 
is best formed on apostolic works, works concerned with the 
enthronement of Christ Our Lord in the souls of men. 

Among the laity there are defaulters also, and cynics; those who 
stand back from the apostolate altogether—and our educated 
middle-class leaves itself open to most criticism in this regard— 
and men like the author of the cheap criticism of lay visitation in 
the current issue of the Irish language paper Comhar. Persons who 
have had the benefit of college and university education are needed 
in our societies. They are the class who provide the professions, 
industry and public services with leadership, and increasingly and 
happily, they are devoting more time to the application of modern 
techniques to their work. More of them should enter the lay 
apostolate and bring their modern ideas and methods along with 
them. 

My final word is about what is often described as the providential 
character of Irish emigration. Undoubtedly it has this character; 
a simple proof of it is the pre-eminence of men of Irish blood in 
the hierarchies of Britain, America, the Commonwealth and the 
Colonies. But is it unfair to say that we use it very inefficiently, and 
therefore very irreverently? Maybe the outcome of tonight’s 
consideration of the matter will be a resolve on our part to make 
more intelligent use of it in future. 


VIGAIRES LIFE) OFlSt--DOMINIG 


Mr. John M. Todd, of Longman’s, Green and Co., Ltd., 6 and 7 
Clifford St., London W.1, writes: ““Father Boyle’s reference in his 
review of The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas in the April-May number 
of DOCTRINE AND LIFE to Father Vicaire’s biography of St. Dominic 
published recently in France, prompts me to write to you. Your 
readers may like to know that this biography is at the moment 
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being translated in England and will be published in London towards 
the end of next year.”” 


LECTURES. FOR EAY-LOEK 


The Dublin Institute of Catholic Sociology, 62/63 Eccles St., 
Dublin, offers several courses, over and above those on ethics and 
political science, which ought to be of particular interest to readers 
of DocTrRINE AND Lire. They are Sacred Scripture (Father R. 
O’Donoghue, C.C.), Liturgy (Father A. Flannery, O.P.), Ascetical 
Theology (Father J. K. Toner, O.P.), Fundamental Theology (Father 
L. Greenan, O.P.), Church History (Father P. F. Haughey, O.S.A.) 
These courses consist of one lecture a week, beginning in the Autumn. 
The cost is 30/- a year for one course. A person can follow a course 
without sitting for an examination. Applications should reach the 
Reverend Director before 1 September. 

The theological virtues will be the subject of the coming year’s 
course of lectures in the Aquinas Study Circle. The lectures are 
delivered weekly by Father P. McCarroll, O.P., at the Sacred Heart 
Convent, Leeson Street, Dublin. 


Divine Friendship According to St. Thomas. By Jerome Wilms, O.P. Blackfriars 

Publications, London. 1958. Pp. viii + 132. 12/-. 
IT was the personal merit of St. Thomas Aquinas to base the whole theology 
of divine charity on the conception of charity as a friendship between God and 
man. This notion, at least in its developed form, was new in theology and 
Spiritual writing. It quickly caught the imagination of theologians and spiritual 
writers. On it can be, and in fact has been, based a whole programme of life 
and spirituality, as witness the mystical movement of the Friends of God 
throughout Germany and the Low Countries right through the Middle Ages. 
The well-known German§writer on theological and mystical matters, Father 
J. Wilms, O.P., published some years ago a resume of St. Thomas’s lengthy 
treatise on charity. Blackfriars Publications present us now with an English 
translation of it. This little book is no ordinary devotional treatise. It is for the 
most part straight theology, intricate and subtle in many places. It demands 
not just simple, leisurely, reading, but study. However, careful perusal of it will 
certainly bear abundant fruit and amply repay the effort. The present reviewer 
is inclined to think that for the English-reading public an adaptation rather than 
a direct translation of Father Wilms’s book would have been more in place 
and gained more widespread interest. The numerous footnotes to St. Thomas’s 
works and German literature can be of very little interest and utility to the 
ordinary reader who seeks no more than solid spiritual doctrine. It is a pity 
that the text and footnotes, as they stand, were not carefully checked before 
publication for technical language and exactness of reference. When the price 
is so high one has a right to expect a certain perfection even in the language 
and general; presentation. 


CORNELIUS WILLIAMS, O.P, 
Fribourg University, Switzerland 


Papal Documents Digest 


OUR eleventh digest covers papal addresses published in the OSSERVATORE ROMANO 

between the beginning of April and the end of May, 1959. Everything which is of 

merely local or sectional interest is omitted, everything else which has a bearing on 

the spiritual life is summarised or translated. Father Austin Flannery, O.P., is 

responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct quotations are indented 
or placed between inverted commas. 


The Easter Mysteries 
f On Easter Sunday morning the Holy Father addressed the congregation in 
St. Peter’s on the meaning of the Easter liturgy. He said that the two weeks 
which precede Easter Sunday sums up the doctrine of the redemption of the 
human race, the divine teaching’s invitation, addressed to the goodwill of every 
Christian, to save himself and sanctify himself for the sake of the heavenly 
rewards, the affirmation of the temporary triumph of Christ—yes, temporary 
here below, but secure and final for the eternal ages.” 

The Pope said that the entire teaching of the two weeks could be summed up 
under three headings: (i) Christ’s moment of honour, when he was with his 
people and was honoured by them as king, (ii) his sufferings and (iii) his victory. 


And Christ, Christ himself, remains present in his Church, giving life 
to it; he still suffers in his Church, and, behind the facade of appearances, 
he still triumphs in his Church, the glorious and immortal King of the ages. 


Commenting on Jesus’ triumphal reception into Jerusalem, the Pope remarked 
that the moment of triumph was procured through the humble and innocent: 
a donkey, the apostles, Jewish youths. He said that he was glad to take part in 
the ceremonies in St. Paul’s outside the Walls and to see there, not only older 
people, but many young men and women. 

He went on to say that the vast increase—stimulated by the recent reform—in 
participation in the Holy Week liturgy was to be understood in terms of Christ 
and his Mystical Body. 


In fact, one can here sense the expression of Christ’s sorrow, lamenting, 
with all humanity, the suffocation and destruction of liberty—or, at the 
very least, the constant danger of its loss—over vast areas of the globe, 
areas where the message and the intimate enjoyment of liberty were Heaven’s 
great gift. 


He quoted St. Leo to the effect that the Cross is both a sacrament and an example 
and, commenting on this, he said that it both transmits grace to our souls and 
inculcates the exercise of that patience of which Christ is the supreme master. 

The Pope went on to say that the Resurrection is, above all, a victory of life 
over death, the victory of the Master of life and, therefore, of his Church also. 
That fact should fill the Christian with hope. The Prince of this world will 
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continue to attack, but Christ tells the Christian: “Have courage, I have 
conquered the world.” 


Christ conducts the fight against him, humbly but efficaciously, by the 
affirmation of justice, by the triumph of peace. The infernal adversary, 
on the other hand, hates justice and sets himself against the peace of the 
peoples of the entire world. At times his attacks and manoeuvres create 
such confusion that he who would defend himself against them is accused 
of weakness. Every good Christian will have trust in Christ. He will fulfil 
his obligations according to the rules which regulate his conscience: his 
religious conscience, his civil conscience, before God and before men. The 
Christian keeps the laws and sets himself against compromise. He goes 
on his way, secure and without fear. He is a co-operator in the cause 
of peace. To fortify his energies in his resistence to evil and error, he prays. 
(Oss. Rom., 31 March, 1 April, 1959.) 


The Church and Culture 

The Holy Father addressed one hundred and fifty participants in the Second 
World Congress of Negro artists and writers on 1 April. During the course of 
his address he said: 


Wherever the Church finds authentic products of art or thought, capable 
of enriching the human family, she is ready to encourage such labour of 
the spirit. She herself, as you know, is not identified with any one culture, 
not even with Western culture, with which her history has been so closely 
interwoven for so long. For her own mission is of another order, that of 
the religious salvation of man. But the Church, full of a youth constantly 
renewed by the breath of the Holy Spirit, is always ready to recognise, to 
welcome and, even, to infuse life into all that is to the honour of the human 
intelligence and heart, and that on other shores than those of this Mediter- 
ranean basin, the providential cradle of Christianity. (Oss. Rom., 3 April, 
1959.) 


True Peace 

During an address to a group of workers from Rome’s General Markets, on 
5 April, the Holy Father quoted from the day’s Epistle: ““Whatever takes its 
origin from God must needs triumph over the world; our faith, that is the 
triumphant principle which triumphs over the world” (I John, 5:4). Commenting 
on this, the Pope said that faith enlivened by charity makes a man superior to 
the misery and the evil of the world, but that if a man allows himself to be 
mastered by love of illicit gain, by impurity and by hatred he will suffer both 
in this world (since he can never fully satisfy his passions) and in the next. He 
urged his listeners to have faith in God and in the Church. He continued: 


If you have these ideals, peace will descend into your hearts, the peace 
which Jesus, according to this morning’s Gospel, gave to the apostles, 
showing them his hands and his side (John, 20:20). Note it well: after having 
said “Peace be with you,” Jesus showed the wounds still open in his sacred 
limbs. For true peace is born of the performance of God’s will, of patiently 
supporting the sorrows of life. It is not born of one’s own caprice and 
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egoism, which is always a source of disorder and discontent, not of peace 
and serenity. (Oss. Rom., 6-7 April, 1959.) 


Lessons of Sanctity 

The Holy Father, on 12 April, canonised saints Carlo da Sezze, a Franciscan 
lay-brother, and Joaquina Vedruna, foundress of the Institute of the Carmelites 
of Charity. In the Latin homily which he delivered on that occasion he related, 
in some detail, the life-story of each of the saints (Oss. Rom., 13-14 April). 
The following day, addressing the pilgrims who had come to Rome for the 
cononisation, he took occasion to speak of the lessons to be drawn from the 
saints’ lives. The canonisation, together, of two saints of very diverse origins— 
one had been an Italian shepherd, the other a Spanish noblewoman—is a 
reminder that the call to high sanctity is not the pregrogative of any one class 
or country. In the eyes of God, “all of us, without any differentiation, are called 
to sanctity.” Having alluded briefly to the lives of thé two saints, the Pope 
continued: 


The paths, different and similar, of the two saints show divergence only 
at the beginning, and that because of difference in historical, social and 
geographical conditions. But they converge on and the one same goal: love, 
love, love. In St. Carlo de Sezze it is rooted in humility,-in St. Joaquina in 
abandonment; in both of them there is a complete giving of self to God 
and to souls. 


The Pope went on to say that Italy and Spain should be proud of the two 
new saints, and that their lives should be a reminder to them of their obligation 
to guard their ancient traditions, the true source of their countries’ greatness. 
Riches and honours do not matter, what matters is “‘to do God’s will, in 
simplicity and order, to know it, love and serve it in rectitude, in order to enjoy 
it eternally in heaven.” The example of the two saints, he went on, also furnishes 
an occasion: 


for instilling in your hearts an esteem for the life consecrated to God by 
religious vows. It is especially important to do this nowadays, when generous 
young souls can be led astray by false mirages of illusory wordly success. 
We affirm, therefore, the superiority of the priestly and religious vocations 
over the other states of life, even those involving the most sacrifice and 
faithfulness to the Lord. But We would also manifest’ Our paternal 
encouragement and praise for those families which can appreciate and 
respect the gift of a vocation in their midst, and who reckon themselves 
happy to give one of their sons to the Lord, if he should ask it. Let such 
families know that the sweetest satisfaction is being prepared for them 
on this earth and, above all, a luminous crown in Heaven. (Oss. Rom., 
15 April, 1959.) 


The Franciscans 

On 16 April, the Pope addressed a large gathering of members of the different 
orders of St. Francis, in the Lateran basilica, on the occasion of the seven 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the approbation of the Rule of St. Francis. 
After commenting on the wonderful variety of observances amongst the orders 
owing allegiance to St. Francis, the Pope said that one is stirred to wonder and 
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admiration by their fidelity to the ancient Franciscan Rule and the fervour with 
which they go back to its primitive purity. He said that the essence of the 
Franciscan spirit consists in three elements: poverty, obedience, charity. The four 
orders of the Franciscan family—the Minors, the Conventuals, the Capuchins, 
the Third Order Regular—have produced an abundance of literature on the 
subject of poverty. More interesting, however, than the doctrinal disquisitions 
are the descriptions and illustrations of the advantages of poverty and the 
serene joy which is its fruit. The Pope quoted the Imitation: “Leave all and you 
will find all’ (II, 32) and the poet, Jacopone da Todi: 


Dolce amor di povertade 
Quanto ti degiamo amare: 
Povertade poverella, 
Umiltade e tua sorella.? 


The Pope went on to say that obedience was also of the greatest importance 
in the Rule of St. Francis, obedience: ‘“‘to the bishop, and particularly to the 
bishop of Rome.” Church history shows how essential for the success of religious 
orders is “‘pure and simple obedience to the Holy Church’? and what disaster 
follows on insubordination. 

Speaking about, Franciscan charity, the Pope said that the missionary spirit 
was a “‘most precious heritage”’ left to his sons by St. Francis. He referred to the 
seven hundred years of missionary work, of “‘the spread of the knowledge, the 
triumph of the name, of the love, of the kingdom, the spiritual kingdom, of 
Jesus Crucified, Saviour of the world.’’ He said that the many volumes of the 
history of the Franciscan missions were not an invitation to Franciscans to rest 
on their oars, but an incentive. The voice of St. Francis, with the voices of the 
other great apostles who founded missionary congregations, invites all men to 
effect an invincible concentration of energies, of all who work and suffer and 
fight, with spiritual weapons, against the powers of darkness, “‘in order to calm 
the storm that strikes at the Church in these years and change it into a blessing 
for the very oppressors of liberty and truth.” 

The Pope wished Franciscans and all associated with them “‘ad multos annos” 
and, in conclusion, told of his own early association with the Franciscan Order, 
how he has been a member of the Third Order since his youth, of his early 
association with a small convent of the Friars Minor at Baccanello, a poor 
convent which has always typified for him the spirit of St. Francis. (Oss. Rom., 
18 April, 1959.) 


Domestic Service 

In an address to ten thousand domestic servants, on 19 April, the Holy Father 
said that the poor and humble are particularly dear to him, since they resemble 
Our Lord in their poverty. Asserting that their condition offered very great 
possibilities of attaining holiness, in the imitation of Jesus and Mary, he 
reminded them of the occasion when Our Lord washed his disciples feet and 


invited them to follow that example in their dealings with their fellowmen. 
He continued: 


Without doubt, he was not speaking of the material washing of feet, or 


1. Sweet love of poverty, How we ought to love you: 
Poor little poverty, your sister is humility. 
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of any other specific service, but, before all else, of the spiritual energies 
which every good Christian must put at the service of his neighbour, in a 
spirit of humility and charity. But who does not perceive that a life spent 
professionally, so to speak, in the service of a family can, if inspired by the 
teaching of Our Lord, facilitate the imitation of Christ, spiritual perfection, 
sanctity ? 


The Pope went on to say that the ultimate motivation of such work is provided 
by the obligation to do the will of God, an obligation whose fufilment is made 
easier by contemplation of the obedience of the Mother of God. “‘Dear daughters, 
if you perform your duties in this spirit, you are blessed ,for you will not be 
serving man, but God! you are blessed because by the example and with the 
grace of Christ, by the example and with the protection of Mary, you can bring 
both your activity and yourselves to perfection.” 

The Pope urged the domestics to be strong in the defence of their purity, their 
faith, their piety. He told them to become apostles, first and foremost amongst 
their fellow-domestics, but also amongst the families for whom they work. 
He reminded them that in ancient Rome many families were led to the Christian 
faith by the examples of Christian slaves. (Oss. Rom., 20-21 April, 1959.) 


The Priesthood 

Towards the end of April the body of St. Pius X was sent back to Venice for 
a few days, in fulfilment of a promise which the saint himself had made, that he 
would ‘‘return to Venice, alive or dead.’® On 23 April, a letter from Pope John 
XXIII was read to the assembled clergy of “‘the Three Venices”’ in the basilica 
of San Marco, Venice, in the presence of the body of St. Pius. The Holy Father 
took occasion to speak about the priesthood under three headings: (a) priestly 
dignity, (b) the Church, (c) human and Christian wisdom. 

(a) After quoting the Imitation (IV, 5) on the dignity of the priesthood— 
“Priests have a great ministry and a great dignity, to them is given what is not 
given to the angels’”—and the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIII, c. 18) on priestly 
bearing—“‘‘It is fitting that clerics, called to the service of the Lord, should proffer 
nothing, in their dress, manners and bearing, save what is grave, moderate and 
full of religion” —the Pope went on to say that the people still expect priests to 
be worthy, learned, amiable and holy. He urged his hearers: 


Take the greatest care of your own souls, let that preoccupation precede 
and accompany every other one, whether that of introducing desirable and 
opportune modernisation of pastoral methods, or the application of new 
techniques to the task of contacting the faithful. We say this to you in all 
simplicity and paternal familiarity. ... Happy the priest who fulfils with 
faithful care his daily duty of prayer . . . who draws the living substance of 
his preaching from the Holy Book; who, in his judgments, his words, his 
bearing models himself on the example of Our Lord, his Mother and the 
saints, who does not put too much trust in human resources. Since sanctity 
is necessary for the salvation of his soul and the efficacy of his apostolate, 
every priest should take the greatest care to approach the sacrament of 
Penance and to use all the means which experience suggests and the Church 
approves. 


(b) The Pope went on to say that nobody need be surprised that the Church 
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has to face difficulties. She had to face them at the time of Pius IX and he, who 
had been called ‘‘a poor parish priest from the plains of Venice,” dealt with 
them in masterly fashion: 


Beloved priests! The interiors tructure of the Church is a force which 
has its origin in her conviction that she must remain faithful to the mission 
committed to her by her divine Founder, without fear of appearing or 
being judged either severe or too cautious. 


He then spoke about the Ecumenical Council the preparations for which are 
under way and he hoped that this would evoke in the heart of every ecclesiastic 
a desire “‘to expand the scope of his charity, and to remain at his post with a 
clear vision and magnanimity.’’ He went on: 


We pray and hope that the Council will, before all else, restore the 
spectacle of the Apostles gathered together in Jerusalem . 8. aunanimity 
of thought and prayer with Peter, and centred in Peter . . .tan_ offering of 
energies which will have been strengthened and renewed as a result of an 
enquiry into what best meets the needs of the modern apostolate. 


The Pope said, however, that the example of Pius X is a reminder to us not 
to seek out-of-the-way methods of saving men’s souls, nor to imagine that we 
will easily find solutions for centuries-old problems. 

(c) The priest ought to be a balanced man, a man of measured reactions and 
of courtesy. He should be able to control his temper and, if he has to engage in 
controversary, his conduct will be such that his adversary will recognise him as 
a gentleman. The Pope said that St. Pius X was a wonderful“example of the 
virtues the people expect to find in a priest: he was frank and open, strong in 
character, balanced, noble and austere, affable and just, good and generous. 
These human and supernatural Christian virtues are of the greatest importance. 
People come to us, not for our sakes, but in order to go with us to meet Jesus 
Christ. (Oss. Rom., 24 April, 1959.) 


Sport 
During the course of an address, on 26 April, to participants in the Sixth 
National Congress of the Centro Sportivo Italiano the Holy Father said: 


The great value of sport lies in its special efficacy for achieving interior 
perfection through the exterior discipline to which you train your bodies... . 
We trust that you will never forget that the feats you accomplish are not 
ends in themselves; that the body which you use .. . is but an instrument, 
which you must make docile and sensitive to the strong influence of the 
soul. Your exercises and competitions ... should be to the good of the 
soul, which is spiritual and immortal. If their influence on it is harmful, 
if sport is not a safeguard for you, but a danger for your souls, or an 
obstacle to the practise of your religion, then you have gone on the wrong 
track. nie 


He went on to show how sport favours the exercise of the virtues. The constant 
training cannot but have a good effect on men’s souls, accustoming them to 
good habits. Further, the spirit of discipline inculcates obedience, humility and 
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renunciation; the team-spirit and the competitive spirit inculcate charity, 
brotherly love, mutual respect, magnanimity and forgiveness; the strict rules 
inculcate chastity, modesty, temperance and prudence. Sport, too, can help us 
to realise that we ought never to be satisfied with what we have achieved in the 
spiritual life, there is always a higher goal to be aimed at, always greater perfection 
to be achieved. (Oss. Rom., 27-28 April, 1959.) 


The Holy Spirit 

On 26 April the Holy Father beatified Elena Guerra, of Lucca, Italy, foundress 
of the Oblates of the Holy Spirit. On the following day he addressed a group of 
pilgrims who had come to Rome for the ceremony, and in the course of the 
address he said that it was Blessed Elena’s role to spread devotion to the Holy 


_, Spirit. He related how she had written to Leo XIII and that the encyclical, 


Divinum Illud was the result: 


If, since then, the Church celebrates the novena of Pentecost with greater 
solemnity, if new horizons of sanctity and the apostolate were disclosed 
to souls attentive to the Pontiff’s call, we can think with gratitude of her 
whom Providence used to influence Our predecessor. .. . 

Dear sons and daughters. The message of Sister Elena Guerra is still 
relevant, many years after her death. We all know, in fact, of the need for 
a constant effusion of the Holy Spirit, as of a new Pentecost, renewing the 
face of the earth. Only the life-bestowing flame of the Holy Spirit can set 
men alight with virtue and preserve them from the contagion of sin. In 
our own epoch many are discouraged by the miseries which afflict the world 
and they give up trying, or are tempted to give up or, at least, to slacken 
their efforts . . . only the power of the Holy Spirit can sustain Christians in 
their fight for the good and enable them to overcome difficulties and 
contradictions. (Oss. Rom., 29 April, 1959.) 


Help for the Missions 

~ On 26 April the Holy Father addressed participants in a congress of Zelatrici 
delle Pontificie Opere Missionarie in Italia, of people, that is to say, who give 
material and spiritual assistance to the foreign missions. He said that he would 
have them firmly convinced of the great importance of their work for the missions, 
more especially nowadays when missionaries had to face such enormous and 
agonising problems, not least amongst them the shortage of missionaries. 
Material help was very welcome, he said, but more important still was their 
“spiritual co-operation” in the work of the missions: 


Many Christians have the mistaken idea that co-operation with the work 
of the missions need not go beyond a financial contribution. The problem 
of the missions is thus reduced to the level of any merely human problem, 
whereas it is essentially a supernatural problem and material assistance is 
neither the principal nor the only form of co-operation. What counts most 
is love of souls, prayers for their salvation and, above all, suffering inspired 
by charity. Oh, if only we could recruit under the standards of the mis- 
sionary apostolate all the Christians who suffer in hospitals, 1n sanatoria, in 
hospices; if we could make of all these places so many centres of mystical 
replenishment for the missionary army; if we could persuade these sick 
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people to give their pains, accepted from the hands of God with fOve, 
for the missions, what triumphs would the Church not win! 


The Pope went on to say that work done for the missions was no less helpful 
for the preservation of the faith at home. There is no incompatibility between 
work for the missions and work for those at home, they are mutually 
complementary: 


Let us add, furthermore, that to offer prayers, sacrifices and material 
help for those who carry the light of Christ to those who do not yet know 
it, is, at the same time, to give a new infusion of life to ancient dioceses. . . . 
That is what Our great predecessor, Pius XI, meant when he said: “the 
parish which neglects missionary activity, neglects the most Catholic of 
Catholic works, the most apostolic of apostolic works.” 

Beloved daughters! Persevere in your work . . . Thus you will be given a 
taste of the ineffable joy of the missionary priest or sister who, at the end 
of a fatiguing day, falls down exhausted, but jubilant because he has given 
to souls a little more love and to God greater glory. And, after having 
sacrificed everything for the cause of the missions, in the end you will 
realise that what you have received is greater than what you have given. 
(Oss. Rom., 30 April, 1959.) 


The Family 

On 3 May the Holy Father addressed over two thousand parents, members 
of the movement Equipes Notre-Dame, which aims to promote the observance 
of God’s law amongst married people and, in some families at any rate, a 
religious zeal and missionary solicitude. In the course of his address the Holy 
Father said: 


While it is true that the celibate state is superior to the married state, this 
does not in any way annul the invitation addressed to all men to be “‘perfect 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” The very honour which the Church 
renders to virginity is a precious boon to married people, for the perfect 
chastity of souls consecrated to God is a constant invitation to the ideal of 
the love of God which should animate and sustain the practice of chastity 
proper to marriage. . . . You desire to make of the family, that unique and 
privileged society, a veritable cell of the Church, where God is honoured— 
by prayer in common especially—where his holy law is observed, whatever 
that may cost, at times, where those precious fruits of the human heart. 
develop harmoniously in charity: conjugal love, paternal and material 
love, filial and fraternal love. 

In the mind of the Church, it is in a truly Christian family that the faith 
of children is nourished, grows and develops, where they learn to become 
not only men, but children of God. 


The Pope went on to say that he had been told that the parents present wanted 
to express their willingness to give to God any of their children whom he saw 
fit to call to a priestly or religious vocation. Thanking them he continued: 


Undue pressure in this direction is dangerous. But, on the other hand, 
the parents’ role in the formation of a vocation is precious and, sometimes, 
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irreplaceable; the delicacy and vigilance with which a father and a mother 
collaborate, in some way, with God and the Church to favour the germina- 
tion and the development of a vocation, that fragile flower, in the soul of a 
child. 

Your mission as spouses and Christian parents is not restricted to your 
family-circle. The protection of the intimacy of the family does not mean 
closing in, sterilely, on oneself. Charity is perfected in giving and it is in giving 
itself to the tasks laid upon it by the Church and the State that your family 
will attain its full Christian development. (Oss. Rom., 4-5 May, 1959.) 


Corpus Christi 
During an address at the Corpus Christi procession in Rome, 28 May, the 
Holy Father said: 


Nobiscum Deus. God is with us. The spectacle which Our eyes contemplate, 
and which represents the exultation of our hearts after the great Eucharistic 
procession and benediction, indicates the most harmonious and vibrant 
point of our religious and social life. 

The most expressive phrase in our Christian vocabulary, taught as we are 
by light and grace, is this: Nobiscum Deus, God is with us. It determines 
and consecrates the intimate union between God and man, between heaven 
and earth. Lord of the universe, he has poured out his spirit over the whole 
of creation, has set up man as his masterpicce, making him in the image of 
his own divine face. 

It is a great thing, beloved sons, the face of God impressed on all creation, 
attaining splendour in the human semblance. The Lord, the Beginning, the 
Word, the Divine Word filled with love for man, in such wise that he willed 
to live in his company on earth, as a brother amongst brothers. The Word 
was made fiesh and dwelt amongst us. 

And since this our nature has been wounded and humilated, he redeemed 
it at the price of his Blood, he penetrated it with the merits of his sacrifice, 
associating it with them. But, at the same time, he respected the liberty of 
the individual to accept them or to refuse the benefit and the honour. 

But the culmination of the Nobiscum Deus is this Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, of which everything in today’s ceremony speaks, 
which unites us together, and which unites us spiritually with all the 
Catholics of the entire world. (Oss. Rom., 29-30 May, 1959.) 


—_—— & —_—_- 


SIEVER JUBILEE 


Congratulations to The Watchman on its Silver Jubilee. The 
Watchman is edited and written by the students at the Dominican 
House of Studies, Tallaght. It is extremely well-produced, with some 
excellent photographs. It is a credit to the studium. 


Book Reviews 


The Gospel Story. Based on the translation of the Four Gospels by Ronald 
Knox. Arranged in a continuous narrative by Ronald Cox, C.M., S.T.L., 
S.S.L. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 437. 18/-. 

IN the Gospel Story Father Cox gives us the Four Gospels in continuous 

narrative, with a commentary. The work is thus arranged: text on the left-hand 

page, with commentary in italics on the opposite page—text and commentary 
always correspond. There are helpful paragraph headings provided. In his 
commentary Father Cox, in the main, follows Father Lagrange. He fits the 
whole Gospel story into a rigid chronological framework. He is careful to 
point out in his Preface and throughout the book that this arrangement is 
largely artificial, but I believe that the very precise details that he consistantly 
gives might easily cause a false impression and confuse any reader who goes on 
to make a closer study of the Gospels. The text is that of Monsignor Knox’s 
version. This is not the place to discuss the merits and demerits of that trans- 
lation. But it is high time that we had, in English, a translation of the Bible 
from the originals, on the style and of the quality of the Bible de Jérusaiem. In 
the meantime, it is infinitely better to read the Bible in the. Knox translation 
than not to read it at all. For one approaching the Gospels for the first time 
something more than the meagre notes provided in English versions is required. 
Father Cox has presented the Gospels in continuous narrative thus smoothing 
over many of the difficulties that normally confront the reader. His com- 
mentary, brief though it has to be, is always helpful. This book will be of great 
assistance to many. Yet I am sure that the author would agree that his work 
is an introduction to the Gospels, nothing more than that. He would wish 
that the reader, when he has come to appreciate the beauty and the religious 
message of this Story, should go on to study each individual Gospel, to see 

Christ from the viewpoint of each evangelist. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 

St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Julian of Norwich: A Snewing of God’s Love. The Shorter Version of Sixteen 
pai Revelations of Divine Love. Edited by Sister Anna Maria Reynolds, C.P. 
a Longmans, London. Pp. lvii + 91. 9/6. 

Julian of Norwich: the Teaching of a Fourteenth Century English Mystic. By 

Paul Molinari, S.J. Longmans, London. Pp. 214. 16/-. 

THE Revelations of Juliana of Norwich appear to have become more widely 
known in our time than they were in the fourteenth century, if one is to judge 
by the manuscript tradition. Of the five manuscripts extant, only one can be 
called “‘medieval”, the Amherst MS., dated 1413; and this presents a much 
shorter version of the work than is found in the later manuscripts, of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The longer version has been 
edited and modernised four times in the present century, the standard editions 
being those of Grace Warrack (1901) and Dom Roger Hudleston (1927; 
reprinted 1952). Now, at last, the earliest and shorter version appears in print, 
beautifully produced in a small octavo volume, and with a very informative, 
helpful, and well-balanced introduction by the editor, who has slightly moder- 
nised the text. This edition forms an excellent introduction to a highly rewarding 
spiritual writer; and one feels that it will also be welcomed by admirers of 
Juliana, for it gives the core of the mystic’s teaching in somewhat simpler 
language than the Longer Version, shorn of much repetitiousness and some 
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laboured figures of speech. It has the merit, too—for one reader, at least— 
of leaving out some theologically doubtful statements about the salvation of 
the heathen, which occur in Chapter 32 of the later version. 

Although always orthodox, Juliana writes in a popular manner—in her own 
words, as “‘an unlettered woman, feeble and frail”—and not as a theologian: 
it is therefore difficult to accept Father Molinari’s conclusion concerning the 
“astounding theological accuracy of this ‘woman unlettered’,”’ from which" he 
rather rashly deduces “‘the Divine origin of the Shewings” (p. 198). Dom 
Hudleston had already noted a looseness of speech when Juliana is writing 
about sin; with this difficulty, and with others—as, for example, the odd views 
expressed in SV Chapter xii, LV Chapters 22, 23—Father Molinari does not 
deal. His book contains much interesting information about the spiritual life 
and many illuminating quotations from modern writers on spirituality; but 
not all these are relevant to Juliana. Indeed, she hardly merits such a learned 
study, and she certainly needs no defence: her message is the simple one of 
God’s love, of trust in God and peace of soul, expressed in the homely, vigorous 
English prose which is such a marked feature of fourteenth century spiritual 
writings, whose quality may be tested from the varied extracts given by Miss 
Kirchberger in Coasts of the Country. As these extracts show, in neither matter 
nor manner can Juliana be considered outstandingly original. 

T. P. DUNNING, C.M. 
University College, Dublin 


The Mass: Christians Around the Altar. By the Community of Saint-Séverin. 

Translated by Margaret Clark. Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. 155. 10/6. 
AN Instruction issued recently by the Sacred Congregation of Rites lays down 
rules to ensure that all the faithful actively participate in the sacrifice of the 
Mass. No true participation is possible without first attuning the mind of the 
worshipper. This stimulating book—a series of talks whose object is to reveal 
the theological and spiritual riches of the Mass—is an ideal source of inspiration 
for our preaching on the Holy Sacrifice. 

The book is the outcome of the work of a team of diocesan priests living in 
community in a parish in central Paris of which they have charge. They pray 
together, reciting part of the breviary in common. Their teaching and preaching 
is prepared together and reflects a common doctrine,”a common spirituality, 
the result of their united research and prayer. aay 

Part I is both an explanation of the various parts of the Mass and a meditation 
on the meaning of the feast instituted by Christ. Two chapters discuss severally 
our personal offering of ourselves and the offering of the community. The 
former is symbolised at St. Séverin by gifts brought to Church by the faithful 
for the poor of the parish and borne in procession to the altar at the Offertory 
with the wine and breads to be consecrated. Unanimity of gesture, song and 
response, awareness of one another’s presence, help to bring home the idea of 
a fraternal assembly, offering their Saviour ‘‘pro nostra totiusque mundi salute”’. 
This offering of Christ is the great reality of the Mass; it is prepared at the 
Offertory, made actual at the Consecration and recapitulated by word and 
gesture in the prayer ‘unde et memores” and at the “Little Elevation’’. In 
explaining these ideas there is, one fears, some lack of theological precision 
(pp. 40-45). 

Part II tries to cast fresh light on familiar items and actions—candles, kneeling, 
standing, walking, singing and the collection. In a final chapter on “the Eucharist 
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after Mass” we are reminded of the transcendence of the sacrificial aspect at 
all times. The sacrificial action of the Mass is a rapid celebration. It is natural, 
therefore, that we should come, when we have greater leisure, to affirm, by a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament, before the Body of Christ delivered up for us, 
our readiness to die to sin, and our willingness to pass, with Him and through 
Him into the Communion of life with the Father. (p. 148.) 
CELESTINE CULLEN, O.S.B. 

Beda College, Rome 


The Acathistos Hymn: 4 Hymn of Praise to the Mother of God. Translated from 
the Greek, with an Introduction, by G. G. Meersseman, O.P. Origina! 
text given in parallel. University Press. Fribourg (Suisse). Pp. 77. Swiss 
Francs, 3.85. ~ 

Ordeal at Lourdes. The New Discoveries. By Odile de Montfort and John 
O’Meara. Campion Press, London and Dublin. Pp. 126. 6/6. 

Tue original Greek of the Acathistos hymn is virtually untranslateable in its 

simplicity and conciseness. Sincere tribute must be paid to Father Meersseman 

both for his choice of it for translation and for his excellent rendering. He 
chose a difficult task and he has succeeded well. This translation will provide 
for those who cannot read the marian writings of the Eastern Church a glimpse 
into the wonderful treasure house of the Greek Fathers. Here is a mariology 
approaching the ideal, doctrinally balanced and inspired by a warm and rich 
devotion. We would quarrel with Father Meersseman’s rendering of the refrain 

““Chaire numphe anumpheute’’ as “‘Hail Mother Undefiled’’. This is evidence of 

a tendency not unknown in modern marian writing to minimise or ignore the 

marriage imagery of the marian documents of tradition. One looks in vain 

for a note in explanation or in support of the translator’s rendering of this 
phrase. This was a book well worth translating. It is a book well worth reading. 


The second book presents short studies of the ten major figures associated 
with the apparitions at Lourdes. Basing their character sketches on the new 
documents recently published by Father Laurentin, the authors present the 
authentic people with whom Bernadette was brought into contact as a result 
of her encounter with the supernatural. Massy, Jacomet, the Curé, the Bishop, 
Dr. Dozous and the others stand out as real people into whose lives something 
bigger than the ordinary had come. Their reactions are fascinating and very 
human. The “opposition” to Lourdes is shown here in its reality as the groping 
of ordinary conscientious men when faced with an extraordinary event. This 
book will dispel some false ideas about the role played by the officials of the 
civil government in the affair of Lourdes. 


DONAL FLANAGAN 
St. Joseph's, Ballinasloe 


We Are Now Catholics. Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. 165. 
15/-. 
RUDOLF GorTHE, Martin Giebner, Georg Kliinder and Heinrich Schlier describe 
in this interesting book why they are now Catholics. All four were distinguished 
members of the Protestant (Lutheran) Church in Germany, and had earnestly 
tried to serve God in it. Yet the very truths that they found still existing in the 
Protestant Church led them out of it, to the fullness of truth in the Catholic 
Church. Typical is Dr. Kliinder’s, “I do not abandon the positive values of my 
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past church life ...I tend rather to understand my step as one going upwards 
from a religious world which, measured against the revelation, is incomplete, 
into the sphere in which the fullness of being, of grace and of glory enfolds me 
in perfect love.” Dr. Schlier came by “a truly Protestant” way, critical. study of 
the New Testament gave him a concept of what the Church was and is meant to 
be; Pastor Giebner came by way of trying to restore liturgical life in the German 
Protestant Church; Pastor Goethe is obviously a man of prayer, and is one of 
the married converts who has been allowed to be ordained a priest. These men 
give a vivid impression of the doctrinal and liturgical confusion in the German 
Church, a situation which would, it seems, preclude any corporate return to 
Rome; equally they give the impression of men who never had any of the 
traditional Protestant bias against the Catholic Church, which is a hopeful sign 
for more individual conversions. The local Women’s Union compalined of 
Pastor Goethe’s wife praying in a Cathoiic church but when she explained 
that not only were the Evangelical churches often shut, but that also “I do not 
do it of my own will, or because I like it, but because I know it is God’s will, 
because I can pray better there’’; they gave the astonishing answer, “If God has 
bidden our parson’s wife to act in this manner, we can do nothing else but 
back her up with our prayers.” 

The four tell their stories in theological rather than personal terms, and a 
pedestrian translation, together with many allusions to German events, organisa- 
ticns and individuals unfamiliar to us, does not make for easy reading. But the 
book is worth careful study by anyone (which should mean all of us) concerned 
with conversion work and the sympathetic understanding of Protestant 
difficulties. 

D. D. C. PocHIn MouLpD 
Aherla House, Co. Cork 


Portrait of a Parish Priest: St. John Vianney, the Cure d’Ars. By Lancelot C. 

Sheppard. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. ix + 189. 18s. 
Since he died in 1859 the Curé of Ars has been the subject of many biographies 
of which that by Monsignor Trochu published in 1925, the year of the saint’s 
canonisation, is considered to be the classic. Mr. Sheppard takes advantage of 
the centenary year, now upon us, to publish yet another, not so much to bring 
to light fresh facts as to ‘‘re-define the outlines of a character blurred by the 
extravagance of pious legend,” to consider him anew “‘in the light of the develop- 
ments of a hundred years in human thought and the evolution of ideas,”’ but 
most of all because St. John Vianney was a sign for his times and ours, a man 
who found his way to God by employing the duties of his life as the means to 
holiness. 

It is a biography in the modern manner. In order to re-establish the essential 
humanity of the saint the psychological approach is much employed and it must 
be admitted that a very real person emerges. “‘Saints are human and so they must 
be depicted.’’ Mr. Sheppard knows the countryside where the Curé lived and 
worked; he is thoroughly familiar with all the sources and he has made a major 
contribution by discovering and analysing a source hitherto neglected—the 
three-volume Rituel de Toulon by Louis-Albert-Joly de Choin, a saintly but 
rigorist bishop of Toulon who died just two hundred years ago. This work was 
what we should call a busy pastor’s Vade Mecum. Abbé Vianney used it as a 
manual and derived therefrom “‘a little moral theology” —and this was severe in 
tone—“‘and a little canon law, almost no dogma, no Scripture and only a few 
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practical notions of liturgy.” Here Mr. Shepphard’s estimate of the young 
abbé’s learning differs from that of Monsignor Trochu who describes his answers 
to the “most difficult questions of moral theology” as ‘clear and accurate.” 

It is a pity that the fruits of Mlle Jacqueline Genet’s researches were not 
available to Mr. Sheppard (Le Curé d’Ars est-il auteur de ses Sermons? in 
Etudes, Sept., 1958). She has shown that the saint borrowed heavily from various 
sources especially from Bonnardel’s Instructions familiéres, taking out whole 
paragraphs and putting in a word or phrase of his own here and there, some- 
times taking different points from different authors and making a sort of mosaic. 
The mind of the saint reveals itself to us in these interpolations and despite the 
lack of style and the awkwardness of expression they are a window into his soul. 

Mr. Shepphard discusses at some length the escapist tendencies which in one 
way or another bothered the curé all his life, for instance his desertion from the 
army and his craving for monastic solitude. Following Dr. John Layard he 
suggests (p. 165) that the Grappin visitations were not “diabolical manifestations 
intended to hamper the great work that Abbé Vianney was doing in his parish” 
but rather poltergeists. Dr. Layard was of opinion that the poltergeist phenomena 
were probably caused by “‘conditions of unresolved tension in the pshche of 
those involuntarily producing them.’ Mr. Sheppard sums up: ““Abbé Vianney 
under ... the very great tension of a daily life of incredible hardship and the 
acute conflict which was with him since adolescence together with the conflicts 
of others which were poured into his ears morning, noon and night. . . sometimes 
collapsed under the strain and showed evidence of a state that is associated in 
men’s minds with a form of mental illness.’’ To say this is “‘no denigration” of 
the abbé; it shows rather that his holiness was the result of a hard struggle. 
(More recently an English doctor has had somewhat similar things to say about 
St. Joan of Arc). Many will disagree with Mr. Sheppard here but his overall 
picture of St. John Vianney is not affected by these theories. Whatever the 
explanation of the phenomena they were a grave trial and were endured with 
heroic virtue. This is an authentic portrait of the patron of parish priests. 

L. O H-ALLADAIN 

St. Columban’s, Navan 


Our Lady in the Liturgy. By Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. Translated by Dom 
Aldhelm Dean, Challoner Publications. 7/6. 

IN her liturgy, the Church has calmly presented to her faithful, down the 

centuries, week after week, the rich content of Revelation entrusted to her. She 

addresses believers, who share in her Eucharist, and is not concerned with what 

is taught or denied outside her walls, nor does she change her formulae to suit 

the theses of theologians. 

As one of the leading actors in the drama of our Redemption has been the 
Mother of God, the Church has always honoured her, in a special manner, 
in her liturgical prayer. All true devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary must 
conform to the authentic pattern given by the Church in her public worship 
of her than whom “‘no one better or more closely followed in the footsteps of 
the Word Incarnate, no one enjoys greater favour or influence with the Sacred 
Heart of the Son of God, and through It with the heavenly Father” (Mediator 
Dei, para. 181). Otherwise the Devotion, however well-meaning, will suffer 
from the defects of balance and depth which characterize private judgment in — 
the field of revealed truth. 
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The great merit of this book is that it exposes clearly what the Church in her 
public worship tells us of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The author, in the first 
section, devotes eight chapters to the great feasts of our Redemption from 
Christmas to Pentecost, in which she is honoured by close association with her 
Son. In a second section, he studies the feasts, in which she is considered more in 
herself. An all too brief chapter studies the intertwining of her name in the 
celebration of the Eucharist itself, and the books closes with an excellent com- 
mentary upon the Salve Regina. At the end of the book, one feels how elevating 
and dignified is the language of the liturgy, which calls constantly upon the 
intercession of the Mother of God, but devotes the bulk of the texts to praising 
her, as the Mother, the Queen and the model of all her race. How few books, 
of this quality, can we buy nowadays for 7/6! 

+ JosEPH DOWDALL, O.S.B. 
St. Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SIsTER M. Baptist, Holy Rosary Convent, Killeshandra, writes of Pioneers for 
Christ (by Doris Burton, Burns and Oates, 171 pages, 12/6): “In this book is 
recounted the story of ten heroic men, beginning with St. John of God, who 
was born in the fifteenth century, and ending with Monsignor Cardijn, founder 
of the Y.C.W. Each story is an inspiration in itself, presenting the spiritual life 
as something attractive, and in such a way as will appeal to the latent idealism 
of youth. The titles are intriguing, and each story begins with an incident which 
immediately captures the attention. These are real men, men of faith and courage, 
there is nothing of the plaster saint about them. It is a book to appeal to the 
modern boy or girl, stirring, stimulating, and interesting, while never departing 
from fact. It is a ‘must’ for every school library’’. She says of A Girl’s Book of 
Saints by Doris Burton (Sands and Co., 149 pages, 9/6), that it contains ten 
stories of girl saints: “‘All the stories are beautifully introduced and developed, 
and handled with a delicacy which should appeal to the noblest aspirations of 
the teenage girl . . . It is a pity that the book is marred by several typographical 
errors.” 

AG tagairt don saothar is deireannai 6 Mhuinntir F.A.S. Udsaf Céile na Maighdine 
ag an Athair Sean de hide, S.J., 55 leathanach, 2/6), deir an tAthair Gaibrial 
O hArthaigh, O.P. gur: ‘“‘suaimhneas don anam agus aoibhneas don gcrof an 
seod beag seo. Cuireann an tidar a chuid samhlaoichta ag obair ac ni fheadfai 
chur ina leith go ligeann sé chun shriain i. Is suairc agus is solusmhar mar a 
cho-aontuionn an tAthair de hide an tSean agus an Nua-Thiomna i dteannta a 
céléie chun pearsantacht Naoimh Iosaf a liriw’’. 

Leabhar eile ag muinntir F.A.S.: An Ungair, ag Soseph Szoverffy (78 leath., 
4/-). Adeir an tAth. O hArthaigh, O.P.: “Cuntas ata ann ar stair na hUngaire 
o chasadh chun Criost doibh anuas go dti an seasamh crodha a dheineader mar 
son an chreidimh i sraideanna Budapest.” 

Father Marcolin Colgan, O.P., St. Saviour’s, Dublin, writes of La Llamada de 
Dios (by Federica Muller de Hauser, Editorial Herder, Barcelona, 168 pages, 
no price marked): ‘The Call of God is a companion volume to My Priest Son, 
and both aim at being an encouragement to the apostolate. In The Call of God 
the author has searched the centuries to find the various avocations which men 
have left to find their true vocation in Christ’s priesthood. We are presented 
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with forty-eight tumb-nail sketches of most interesting personalities, from 
St. Peter to the blind-born Father Roland Campbell of Montreal.” 


Three Series 


SHEED AND WARD have launched a new paper-back series, The Newman 
Philosophy of Science Series, which is published under the auspices of the 
Philosophy of Science Group of the Newman Association of Great Britain. 
The general editor is Mr. P. E. Hodgson. Father Martin Clifford, O.P., New- 
bridge College, reviews two of them here. Of Science and Metaphysics, by 
John Russell, S.J., Ph.D., M.A. (40 pages, 2/6) he writes: “The purpose of this 
brief essay appears to be to convince the ‘scientist’ that metaphysics is both 
useful and necessary. Early in it we find a frank admission that the impossibility 
of getting metaphysicians to agree on even the most fundamental issues has 
brought it into disrepute in a world of science, where objective evidence and 
experimental verifications guarantee a unanimity that evades the metaphysicians 
brotherhood. But by a number of examples of the analogical nature of such 
terms as, existence, being, similarity, etc. the author contends that a special 
discipline is necessary to investigate these concepts. The going at this stage will 
be rather sticky for the ‘pure-scientist’ and even if he perseveres to the end 
one wonders if he’ll be convinced’’. Of Whitehead’s Philosophy of Physics by 
Laurence Bright, O.P., S.T.L., M.A., D.Phil. (48 pages, 2/6), he writes: ““The 
second essay seeks to give a brief survey of the philosophy of science proposed 
by Whitehead. Starting from the concept of philosophy as the synthesiser of 
the particular abstractions of the individual sciences, and indicating the 
inadequacy of the mechanistic interpretation of the material universe, the 
author touches very briefly on the concepts of objects as events, the immanence 
of natural laws, and the dominating idea of ‘organism’. A very interesting essay, 
but not to be recommended for light reading’. 

ANOTHER in the series is Life and its Origin (by Philip G. Fothergill, B.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., 77 pages, 3/6). Father Michael T. Casey, O.P., St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, writes of it: ““Dr. Fothergill rightly takes for granted that eventually 
all life goes back to God for its origin, but his primary concern is the origin of 
life on the earth. Arguing that before we look for the origin of life we must try 
to find out what life itself is he examines the various theories of abiogenesis and 
points out that they all fail to find a real distinction between the living and the 
non-living. They all assume that fundamentally a living organism is nothing 
more than a complex physico-chemical system in equilibrium. Dr. Fothergill 
is by profession a biologist and he generously accords to biological theory all 
that is its due; but when he philosophises he does so in a thoroughly sound 
fashion and shows in delightful ways that while the “‘two plus two” of abiogenesis 
never blatantly makes five, they always exceed four by some fraction. The 
conclusion of the book is a fine summary and rebuttal of the abiogenetic argu- 
ments and it winds up with a humorous but devastatingly apt quotation from 
E. Large’s Advance of the Fungi. Life and its Origin is well worth the price. In 
addition to the lucid arguments set forth, it contains an excellent bibliography 
for those who wish to pursue the subject further. It is a book which can be read 
by both philosophers and scientists”. 

The new Burns and Oates Faith and Fact Books are translations of the French 
series, Je sais, Je crois. They cost 7/6 each. Miss D. D. C. Pochin Mould writes 
of Pshchical Phenomena, by Father Reginald Omez, O.P. (144 pages, no. 36 in 
the series): “An excellent and critical survey of contemporary research and 
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knowledge in psychical phenomena (parapshcyology). Apart from the cases of 
possible supernatural interventions, the author shows that proved psychical 
phenomena have a very limited field in reality, though a public avid for wonders 
is easily gulled by frauds, both deliberate and unintentional (activities of hysterical 
cases). In fact, psi phenomena, clairvoyance, water-divining and the like seem to 
be a vestigial sense in man, a faculty more developed in the lower animals. 
They are not really of much practical use: “no one can doubt that a case of 
telepathy, however, striking, is infinitely less convenient and precise than a 
telephone call or a telegram.”’ Of the Origin of Man (by Nicholas Corte, 143 
pages, no. 29 of the series), she writes: ‘“The author of this book has been set 
the impossible task of surveying the origin of amn as it appears in mythology, 
in non-Christian philosophy, in contemporary science and in the teaching of the 
Church, all crowded into one short volume. 

It may serve to headline the various fields of study for the Catholic reader, 

but their complexity is such that brief generalisations are of little value if we 
are to understand anything of their real difficulties and problems. I think the 
book would merely serve to irritate an agnostic scientist reader.” 
THE first six titles of Longmans’ Men of Wisdom series, which were well received 
in the original, six shilling, paper-back edition, have now been issued in a library 
edition, in stiff glossy covers, each volume having 190 pages, at 10/6. The size 
and format and the number of illustrations are the same as in the paper-back 
edition. Since ail the titles have been or will have been reviewed in this magazine 
we merely give the essential data here: St. Paul and the Mystery of Christ, by 
Claude Tresmontant, translated by Donald Attwater, 98 illustrations; St. 
Augustine and his Influence through the Ages, translated by Patrick Hepburne- 
Scott, texts of St. Augustine translated by Father Edmund Hill, O.P., biblio- 
graphy prepared by Professor John J. O’Meara, 68 illustrations; Buddha and 
Buddhism, by Maurice Percheron, translated by Edmund Stapleton, 69 
illustrations; Master Eckhart and the Rhineland Mystics, by Jeanne Ancelet- 
Hustache, translated by Hilda Graef, 86 illustrations; St. John the Baptist and 
the Desert Tradition, by Jean Steinmann, translated by Michael Boyes, 100 
illustrations; Muhammad and the Islamic Tradition, by Emile Dermenghem, 
translated by Jean M. Watt, 92 illustrations. 


Teaching Religion 


FATHER MICHAEL TYNAN, Limerick, writes: ‘‘From School to Work, by John 
Cullen (published by Longmans, 42 pages, 3/6), is the second of a little trilogy 
of religious books for the school-leaving year. The author is apparently concerned 
with the Secondary Modern School, the English counterpart of our Ceard Scoil 
and the Intermediate School of the North. The background is industrial Britain, 
The theme of this booklet, for use in the Spring term, is life with Christ as 
Leader in the early working years. The treatment must appear a bit scrappy 
by comparison with the formal textbook, but the author clearly presupposes a 
catechism course already complete; his aim is to meet the youngsters at the level 
of their interests and problems, just when they are about to leave school and 
enter into life as workers. Each unit has a number of provocative questions that, 
we think, are very helpful. The photographic illustrations are well chosen. The 
‘boys and girls get together’ angle may be a bit much for our people, and for 
any milieu it would have been wiser to face the title page with the head of Christ 
the Leader instead of the picture selected. A little more emphasis, too, on the 
life of prayer and especially the Act of Faith would improve the lessons. Mr. 
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Cullen’s work is a good, creative presentation of the challenge of religion and 
its meaning}for the young people concerned. The third booklet in the series, 
for use_injthe summer term, is to hand also; the same size, format and price. 
It{deals with Catholic marriage and family life, going to the sacraments, Holy 
Mass. The*lessons are well presented, never attempting too much; and again 
we note the clever questions that follow, testing knowledge, arousing thought, 
suggesting action. The question-device is particularly successful in the lessons 
on purity for young people, which are well done. It is interesting to observe, 
in these booklets, the value and the limitations in catechetical literature of the 
photograph.” . 

SisTER M. IsNARD, O.P., Dublin, writes of Art and the Teaching of Religion, by 
Ruth Lewis (Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 24 pages, 6d, with illustrations): 
“Perhaps this booklet owes its appeal to the sincerity with which Miss Lewis 
tells of her eight years experience as art teacher in a London school. As the title 
suggests, she succeeds in getting her pupils to paint religious subjects, so that 
their pictures are prayers in colours. It is heartening to read of, and see from the 
illustrations the halting ways by which children try to express themselves. The 
Irish children in her school have no difficulty in expressing their deep Faith— 
only by painting can certain things be said, and there is no substitute for this 
means of expression. This booklet deserves credit for achieving what it set out 
to do, and could be read with profit by every art teacher’. 


Liturgy, etc. 

The Suffering and Glory of Jesus, by James Broderick, S.J. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Dublin, 71 pages, 5/-, paper cover), is an expanded version of six 
talks given on the B.B.C. Home Service—a factual, readable account of the 
events in Our Lord’s life from Gethsemani to Emmaus. Meditations in Lent, 
by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. (Blackfriars Publications, London, 29 pages, 2/-, 
paper cover) is a reprint of seven articles which appeared in the Tablet in 1958— 
a scriptural and liturgical exposition of the meaning of Lent. Leht, by Dom 
Mark Tierney, O.S.B. (C.T.S.L, 32 pages, 3d) explains the origin and meaning 
of Lent and expounds the liturgy of Ash Wednesday and of the Sundays of 
Lent. 

The Risen Christ, by Caryll Houselander (Sheed and Ward, London, 111 pages, 

8/6) is written in the readable style that has won Miss Houselander her large 
reading public. The book contains nine rather short, meditative essays on the 
meaning of the Resurrection and its lessons for our lives. The Resurrection: Fact 
or Fiction, by William Thompson (C.T.S.I., 16. pages, 3d) is more apologetics 
than spiritual reading, as the title suggests. The author discusses the various 
objections to the historicity of the Resurrection. 
_ The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland are to be congratulated on securing 
the publication rights of The Living Parish, by Pius Parsch (36 pages, 6d). To 
read this booklet carefully is to acquire a clear and profoundly helpful notion 
of the Church and her sacraments and of the parish as a living unit in that 
organism. Topical and helpful is Cardinal D’Alton’s Lenten Pastoral on The 
Unity of the Church, which has been issued as a C.T.S.I. pamphlet (20 pages, 
3d). A Slave of Mary, by Marius McAuliffe, O.F.M. is the life of Mother Mary, 
Potter, foundress of the Blue Nuns (C.T.S.I., 24 pages, 3d). Another from the 
C.T.S.I. is The Story of Sister Rosalie, by M. J. Egan (19 pages, 3d). Sister 
Rosalie was a French Sister of Charity who died about 100 years ago. Also from 
C.T.S.I. is Breaking with the Past, by George Byrne, S.J. (24 pages, 3d). Father 
Byrne will be familiar to readers of Docrrine AND Lire. Here he writes on 
Christian mortification, dying to oneself in order to live the life of grace. 


